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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—-P>}<4<—— 


*,° WE hope io our next number to realize many projected improve- 
ments, the chicf of which has long been piggeled by several of our 
subscribers. 

The critique in Gotp’s ‘* London Magazine” has not escaped as, and 
with much respect for the motives and abiuity of the gentleman hy whom 
we suppye it was furnished, we consider that criiique ava h:avy blemish 
upon his judgment or his eandour. Our correspondent has taken too per- 
sonal a view of this article, but we certainly agree with him that so rude, 
unfair, and illiberal an attack upen the we of “ Virginius.” and the 
noble talents by which it was supported, will at first sigh: authorise the se- 
verest imputations. Mr. Macrgapy’s * pathos and feeling,” in his inter- 
view with Virginia, are such as the coldest observer must at once have 
apprehended. Why their impression bas been denied, we cannut even 
conjecture, much less explain. 

r. Grant's very valuable letter has been again deferred, from the ne- 
cessity of completing such articles as the present volume has partially 
gone into. It is fully intended for our next. 

The MS. tragedy by Mr. Bucxstonx will form one of the articles in our 
next. The necessity above advert: d to will excuse us in thiscase also, particu- 
Jarly when we consider the furbearance which has often been exercised in 
the same quarter. 

We have no stanzas by us from the pen of Mrs W——n, but those upon 
the “ New Year,” which of course would not have been wilfully neglected. 

Our friend Cuixo is fully justified in expressing hs astonishment at the 
manner in which Miss Kexiy’s ‘alents have been treated by the illustrious 
Jessee of Drur-lane Theatre. There cannot be a doubt that the ‘ Falls 
of Clyde” would havc been a profitable after-piece to the sapient Existox, 
but we suppose therc is s:‘me lurking prejuvlice against the full and fair 
employment of Miss Kexix’s great powers. Cuxo will find an answer to 
his questions on our last page. 

The ‘* Song” by L. W. is under consideration, and shall be either used 
or decidedly rejected in our next. 

A very energetic ‘* Address” by Mr. Dyer, delivered at the last annual 
benefit of the Philanthropic Institution, is intended for our ensuing pages. 

We shall be glad to hear again from the author of the ‘* Dramatic Port- 
= whose communications are often marked by novelty and excel- 

ence, 

The “* List of Mr Kean’s Characters” will be given immediately. It is 
@ curious document, and merits preservation. 

Our next ‘* General Review” will be enriched with Notices of ‘ Virgi- 
nius,” the ‘ Fall of Jerusalem,” and ‘* Marcian Colonna,”’ three of the 
most exquisite productions by which modern poetry is distinguisted. We 
hope, at the same time, to fulfil our critical duty towards the second edi- 
tion of Morcann’s “ Essay on Falstaff,” one of the happiest efforts of 

which dramatic literature is possessed. 

We thank Messrs. Boosey for their polite intimation, and shall act upoa 
it with all possible promptitude. ; 

Our remarks upon the Minor Theatres, though composed, are unavoid- 
ably delayed, but we. shall dojustice to the popular enteriainments of al 

places iu our next. 
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Memoir of Mr. Kemble. 


Master of thy great art !—Massinora. 


(Concluded from page 67.) 




























ON a subsequent evening, when hostilities were resumed, Mr. 
Kemsie claimed a hearing, without which, in his own words, he 
would not submit to be condemned. He then recapitulated the 
grounds of this fracas, and pledged himself to any reparation that 
might be demanded, if the champions of riot and disorder by 
whom he had been collectively assailed, would step forward with 
a tangible impeachment of his conduct as a man of honour. This 
challenge was declined, and Mr. Kemaze obtained his acquittal at 
the hands of an impartial audience, in whose estimation this ridi- 
culous attack had only tended to establish and exalt him. 

The literary powers of Mr. Kemaie were employed upon the 
termination of this affair, in two very excellent prologues, the 
first of which, at the instigation of Dr. Hunter, was written on 
behalf of the York Lunatic Asylum, and the other for the Leeds 
Infirmary. The merits of both are conspicuous, and they may 
be found in a volume of “‘ Fugitive Pieces,” published by the aue 
thor in the year 1780. 

In the season of 1781, Mr. Kemsie gave a Lecture on Public 
Speaking in the York Theatre, which was delivered with great 
judgment, and established his reputation as a sound critic and an 
able declaimer. On Wiixtnsoy’s second visit to Edinburgh in the 
latter end of July, 1781, Mr. Kemsrte accompanied him thither, 
and though his great talents had hardly taken their proper turn, 
Puff in the “Critic,” and similar parts being among those he usu- 
ally sustained, yet his exertions were stamped with the strongest 
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tokens of public favour. The last night of Mr. Keusux’s enguge- 
ment at York was on Friday the 3ist of August, soon after which 
he was persuaded to accept a situation in the Dublin company, 
where he made his first appearance in the part of Hamlet, and 
continued about two years. On the 30th of September, 1783, he 
made his debut in a London theatre upon the boards of Drury- 
lane, and by his performance of Humlet, fully justified the most 
sanguine expectations. From the circumstance of Mr. Smita 
being at that time in possession of the chief tragic parts, Mr. 
KemBie was prevented displaying the full extent of his abilities, till, 
by the retirement of that gentleman in 1788, he became invested 
with absolute tragic sway, and established that fame which was 
so long upheld by undiminished exeellence. Mr. Henperson was 
still on the stage, too, at this period of Mr. Kesrsue’s career, and 
his high reputation militated greatly against the success of any 
vival performer. ‘There were critics, however, of unimpeachable 
discernment, by whom his ability in this arduous character was 
immediately seen and warmly extolled : among them, Mr Daviss, 
in his third volume of “‘ Dramatic Miscellanies,” pronounced Mr. 
Kemste’s Hamlet to be distinguished by the “‘ genuine marks of 
solid judgment and exquisite taste.” Indeed, continues this amia- 
ble and intelligent observer, ‘‘ I never saw an audience more ge- 
nerously grateful to the actor who had so highly raised their pas- 
sions.” 

The subsequent points of Mr. Kesate’s professional life are 
related in many shapes, and we siall therefore abstain from enu- 
merating events that have been so often and so ainply detailed. 
©n Monday the 23d of June, 1817, he terminated his public per- 
fermances by a glorious portraiture of the unyielding Coriolenvs, 
and it may be safely asserted, though his career was marked by 
unparalleled brilliance, that 


nothing in his life 
e Became him fike the leaving of it. 











We respectfully take our leave of this great actor, by heartily 
wishing that he may live long to enjoy the laurels he has so no- 
bly acquired ; that he may be attended in his retreatby uninter- 
rupted happiness; and that “ prepter opes et copias dignitatem 
fsuam) tolerabliorem senectutem videri.” 
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DRAMATIC NOVELS.—No. I 


THE LADY CORNELIA. 

TRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK FROM THE SPANISH OF CERVANTES. 
(Concluded from page 276.) 
AT the end of this narration, she sank back upon the bed in a fit 
of extreme sorrow, from which, however, she was quickly reco- 
vered by the gentle assiduities of her hearers. ‘‘ If hitherto, fair 
lady,” said Don Juan, ‘“‘ my friend and myself have sympathised 
with your distresses merely on account of your sex and forlora 
situation, the knowledge of your quality converts that spontane- 
ous feeling intoan imperative duty. Be comforted, and though the 
singular accidents which have befallen you are of a novel and 
alarming nature, let the superior fortitude with which you meet 
them evince your title to superior distinction. I am fully cone 
vinced that these strange adventures will have a happy result, and 
therefore intreat you to take that repose which your harrassed feel- 
ings must require. Here is a woman servant who shall attend upon 
you, and I am certain that she will do her utmost to justify your 
confidence, and alleviate your difficulties” It was then agreed 
that this servant should be placed at Cornelia’s disposal, and that 
no other person should be apprised of her concealment, or per- 
mitted to approach her. 

On leaving the apartment, Don Juan instructed this woman to 
wait upon her charge, and carry the infant with her, dressed in 
the rich clothes it wore when committed to his hands. She was 
fully instructed how to answer Cornelia’s questions, and repaired 
accordingly to the chamber, to receive her commands. 

As soon as Cornelia saw the child, she felt extremely troubled, 
and looking at it with unconquerable emotion, asked the nurse to 
whom the child and the mantle it was wrapped in belonged. She 
then told her how in that very garment, or one which strongly 
resembled it, her own child had recently been conveyed away, and 
again urged her in the most vehement manner, to answer the 
questions she had already proposed. 

Before the nurse could satisfy Cornelia’s impatience, Don Juan 
and Don Antonio who had overheard her inquiries, re-entered the 
apartment, with a kind determination to satisfy her maternal soli- 
Citude. ‘* This mantle, Lady Cornelia, and the child it envelopes,” 
seid Don Juan, ‘‘ are most assuredly your own, and in keeping 
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this fact from your knowledge, I have only been actuated by those 
prudent considerations which your agitated spirits and exhausted 
strength appeared to demand.” He then related the accident by 
which her son had been put into his hands, and retired with Dor 
Antonio, while she gave a loose to those transports his communi- 
cation inspired. 

The Spaniards, on rising the next day, sent a complimentary 
message to Cornelia, and were informed by her attendant that she 
was still asleep. ‘They embraced the opportunity of walking out, 
and immediately repaired to the street in which their adventures 
of the previous evening had occurred, to gather such intelligence 
of Cornelia’s flight as was already reported. Contrary, however, 
to their expectation, not a syllable was breathed upon the subject, 
and nothing seemed to be known either of her absence, or the 
affray in which Don Juan had been engaged. 

They returned home, and were immediately summoned to Cor- 
nelia’s apartment, an honour which in firm but respectful language 
they begged permission to decline. ‘Their future absence from her 
chamber, they urged, was due to the peculiar circumstances in 
which she was placed, and by this nice sense of decorum they de- 
sired to abide. Upon her earnest solicitation, however, they waived 
the present performance of their design, and proceeded to visit 
her. 

While employed in discussing the state of Cornelia’s affairs, one 
of their pages knocked at the room door, and said that a gentleman, 
attended by two servants, who called himself Lorenzo Bentivogli, 
desired to speak with Don Juan de Gamboa. 

On hearing this intelligence, Cornelia betrayed the utmost con- 
sternation, and sinking upon her knees, exclaimed in a low and 
trembling voice, that her brother had obtained notice of her con- 
cealment, and was come to take away her life. She besought the 
Spaniards to protect her as they had promised, and not suffer a 
helpless female to. be murdered in their presence. ‘‘ Quiet your- 
self, lady,”’said Don Antonio, “ and be assured that you are 
defended by those who will protect you against the slightest vio- 
tence.” He then directed Don Juan to receive his visitor, while 
he staid behind for the protection of their charge ;. and calling for 
his pistols, commanded the pages to take their weapons and prepare 
for the attack he arranged them to repel. 

At the street-door Don Juan found Lorenzo Bentiyogli, whose 
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salutation he received without the least change of countenance. 
“Don Juan,” said Lorenzo, precipitately addressing him, ‘ I 
intreat your company to yonder church, where I wish to intrust 
you with a communication which affects my life and honour." 
Don Juan professed his willingness to attend him wherever he 
pleased, and they proceeded accordingly to the place which Lo- 
renzo had pointed out. Having seated themselves upon a bench, 
apart from the servants, and in a situation not easily to be over- 
heard by any other persons, Lorenzo broke silence in the following 
words. 

“‘ Noble Spaniard, I am Lorenzo Bentivogli, one of the heads 
of this city, from the nobility of my blood, and the opulence of 
my fortune. My parents have been dead for some years, and the 
only surviving member of our family was a sister, whose beauty 
was such as to surpass the most surprising your eyes have ever 
witnessed. To maintain the honour of my house by guarding 
against those errors to which the youth, sex, and attractions of 
my sister were exposed, I watched over her with incessant vigi- 
lance, and took the most rigorous precautions to avoid that dis- 
grace, which, it seems, I had ample reason to apprehend. Assisted 
by Alphonso d’Este, the duke of Ferrara, she last night eloped 
from the custody to which I committed her, after prematurely 
giving birth to an illegitimate child. I was not informed of the 
duke’s intentions till a very late hour, but went immediately in 
search of him, to take that revenge which his boldness and trea- 
chery empowered me to pursue. I have strong reason to believe 
that I met with him, and gave him some severe proofs of my 
deadly resentment ; he was succoured, however, at the very point 
of death by the sudden intervention of a stranger, or the stain 
upon my honour would have been washed out with his blood. 
My kinswoman told me, in communicating the duke’s design, 
that he had betrayed Cornelia by a solemn promise of marriage, 
upon which I am not weak enough to place the smallest reliancc, 
knowing that though the disparity of our birth is but trivial, there 
is an insurmountable barrier in the difference of our conditions. 
I firmly believe that the duke, in order to satisfy the scruples of 
@ credulous maid, tempted her with the sweet name of husband, 
and strengthened his vows of attachment by promises of a union 
which he never means to fulfil. Be this as it may, I find myself 
robbed at once of my sister and my honour, and my measures are 
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taken for a complete reparation, or a glorious revenge. I shall 
go immediately to Ferrara, and demand satisfaction of the duke, 
and should. he refuse it me, I will defy him to single combat, and 
either by his death or my own, obtain an adjustment of my 
‘wrongs. In this business, being unwilling to encounter the 
remonstrances and dissuasions of my friends, I have ventured 
to solicit your assistance, and now earnestly request that you will 
prepare to accompany me on the journey I am about to undertake. 
You are a Spaniard and a gentleman, and though the service I 
have solicited is a great and dangerous one, it will only corre- 
spond with the reputation for generosity and valour which your 
country has acquired.” 

** Signor Lorenzo,” replied Don Juan, ‘“ say no more, for 
henceforth I constitute myself your champion and adviser in the 
pursuit and redress of those wrongs which have been so grievously 
inflicted. I have not interrupted your narrative, though determined 
from its commencement upon the course it binds me to follow; 
but I now assure you, that neither the credit of my nation nor the 
attributes of my rank, need be urged on behalf of the cause I so 
ardently adopt. Decide, therefore, upon the time of our dcepart- 
ure, and remember, I beseech you, that an injury is never 90 
well resented, as when it is newly felt.” 

Lorenzo, starting from his seat, embraced Don Juan with a rap- 
ture he made no effort to dissemble. Struck with the amazing 
generosity of his disposition, he tendered him every advantage 
which his wealth and influence could procure, and concluded by 
proposing to leave the city in four-and-twenty hours. Don Juan 
acceded to this arrangement, and merely requested permission to 
acquaint Don Antonio with the object of his journey, a request to 

‘which Lorenzo immediately assented, from an implicit reliance 
upon his honour and sagacity. They then separated, after mutual 
protestations of friendship ; and it being settled that a trusty mes- 
senger should wait on Don Juan in the morning, to summon him 
for the journey, he returned to his lodgings, and infermed beth his 
friend and Cornelia of all that had recently happened. 

Cornelia’s admiration was equally excited by the courage and 
confidence of Don Juan, in trusting his life to the hands of an ia- 

dividual who might, for any reason he could adduce te the con- 

trary, decoy him to a remote spot, and there put an end to his ex- 
istence with impunity. She chid herself, however, for this wi- 
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generous suspicion of her brother’s purpose, and assured Don Juan 
that he might rely without the least reserve, upon the sincerity of 
his character. ‘* But can you wonder,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ that, 
torn and distracted as I am, by a thousand opposite considerations, 
I should tremble at the very shadow my terror has created. My 
life depends upon the duke’s answer, and should it be unfavour- 
able, to what peril will my harsh but unfortunate brother be sub- 
jected ! What anxiety, too, must I feel during your absence, lest 
either of these beloved antagonists should perish in consequence 
of the animosity which has sprung from my indiscretion!” Don 
Juan suggested to Cornelia the weakness of cherishing these 
mournful ideas, and besought her to trust in that providence which 
had already rescued her from prospects of sorer evil. The jour- 
ney to Ferrara, he assured her, could not be dispensed with or de- 
ferred, nor was it possible that he could refrain from furthering the 
cause in which her brother had embarked. Upon the duke’s 
answer, he said, it was useJess to speculate ; he was probably not 
aware of her flight; and till the whole of that business had been 
explained, no rational conjecture could be hazarded of the course 
he might determine to adopt. Don’ Juan then assured her that 
the safety of both the. duke and Lorenzo would constitute his 
principal object ; and she felt so completely satisfied with his vi- 
gilance and sagacity, that in lieu of retarding his departure, she 
began to urge it, in the hope of a propitious return. 

Don Antonio professed his cordial approbation of the step which 
Don Juan had decided on taking, and declared that he would ac- 
company him, to see that things were fairly curried, or to furnish 
such assistance as treachery might render indispensible. Don 
Juan protested with great warmth against this design, represent- 
ing the impropriety of leaving Cornelia unprotected, op of allow- 
ing Lorenzo to suspect that he feared to prosecute their enterprise . 
without farther support. To these objections Don Antonio replied, 
that the welfare of his friend was too dear to be endangered by ro- 
mantic scruples ; that the Lady Cornelia should be left in charge 
of those who would sacrifice their lives to fulfil their trust ; and 
that he certainly meant to follow Don Juan, at such a distance as 
would prevent the slightest suspicion of his purpose. 

Cornelia immediately added her earnest intreaties to the argu- 
ments of Don Antonio, and expressed a fervent hope that they 
would go together upon this service, which was by no means so 
Vo.. XVL Qx No. 96. 
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divested of danger as she wished to believe. At the same time, 
she drew from her bosom a diamond cross, and an agnus-dei of 
inestimable value, which she desired the Spaniards to accept, in 
testimony of her grateful regard. ‘Though fully aware of their 
immense worth, they firmly declined her generous offer, and Cor- 
nelia was too sensible of their high spirit to urge the rich gifts 
they had already rejected. 

Lorenzo came at an early hour next morning for Don Juan, who 
had equipped himself betimes for the journey, in a handsome rid- 
ing-suit, and covered his glittering hat-band with a black veil. 
Cornelia was too much affected, by the proximity of her brother, 
to take a ceremonious farewell, and the Spaniards accordiug]y left 
her in a brief but respectful manner, to commence their important 
mission. 

Don Juan departed first, in company with Lorenzo ; and having 
walked through the city, arrived at a garden a little off the high 
road, in which they found two excellent horses, held by a couple 
of footmen. They mounted them without delay, and following 
the servants through a by-path, they travelled at an easy pace to- 
wards Ferrara. 

In the meantime, Don Antonio had followed them on horseback, 
muffled up so as to elude the possibility of being recognised by 
any of his acquaintance. He fancied, however, that Lorenzo took 
rather unusual notice of him, and therefore resolved to ride brisk- 
ly on by the nearest road to Ferrara, where he had no doubt of 
again encountering them. 

They had no sooner left the city than Cornelia eommunicated 
to the woman who attended her an account of every circumstance 
that has already been related ; and concluded by stating, that her 
brother and the Spaniards were gone to Ferrara, for the purpose 
ef obtaining redress from duke Alphonso. The woman was 
scarcely apprigzed of these particulars, but she uttered a piteous 
lamentation, and declared that Lorenzo had allured her masters 
from honte, merely to profit by their absence, and inflict some 
dreadful punishment upon his unfortunate sister. She revresented 
to Cornelia, thatthe three pages left in the house could not be de- 
pended upon, and counselled her to fly immediately for shelter to 
a secret place which she possessed the means of. providing. 

Infected by this woman's idle xpprehensions, Cornelia resolved 
at once to follow her advice, and anxiously asked her how the 
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storm that hung over them might be averted. The woman told 
her, that she had formerly lived servant with an honest curate in 
a small village about two miles from Ferrara; and that if she 
thought proper to take refuge in his house, it was open to receive 
and conceal her. The nurse and child, she said, might easily go 
with them, and if Cornelia was determined on taking this step, she 
knew how to procure a conveyance. To strengthen the cogency 
of her argument, she insinuated that the Spaniards were young 
men of rather a wild life and deceitful manners ; and that in case 
of a discovery, it would be better to be found in the care of a re- 
verend priest, than under the roof of young and handsome stran- 
gers. Cornelia’s fears, operating with these plausible suggestions, 
disposed her to follow the woman’s advice, and in less than four 
hours, without the privity of the pages, she was safely seated in a 
sort of wagon, and proceeded with her child, ite nurse, and the 
old woman, along the direct road to Ferrara. 

Lorenzo received intelligence, after travelling a few miles, that 
the duke was gone to Bologna, on which, he and Don Juan im- 
mediately determined to leave the unfrequented track they were 
following, and make for the highway, to intercept him as he 
returned. They had hardly fulfilled this resolution, when they 
saw a large company of horsemen coming as it were from Bologna, 
at whose approach Don Juan requested Lorenzo to stand aside, 
and leave him to discourse with the duke upon the business in 
which they were engaged. Lorenzo retired, and Don Juan taking 
the veil from his hat-band, waited for the arrival of its princely 
owner. . 

Don Juan halted in the middle of the road, and very soon at- 
tracted the notice of the party for which he was waiting, by the 
nobility of his deportment, the elegance of his person, the rich- 
ness of his apparel, and the beauty of his courser. Among the 
cavalcade that soon surrounded him was a female, neatly dressed 
and handsomely mounted, who wore a mask, for the concealment 
of her features, or to skreen them from the sun and air. While 
Don Juan was preparing for his interview with the duke, a gen- 
tleman set spurs to his horse, and galloping out of the crowd, 
accosted him very loudly by his name. He had hardly time to 
acknowledge his title, or return the salutation, when the stranger 
proclaimed himself to be Alphonse of Ferrara. Don Juan sprang 
from his horse, and the duke alighted with equal celerity, the first 
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wishing to pay that homage ‘his sovereign authority demanded, 
and the latter feeling anxious to prevent it. They embraced each 
other with unaffected cordiality, and the duke hastened to avow 
the vast obligation he had so recently received. Lorenzo seeing 
his friend and the duke a-foot, rode up with the utmost swiftness, 
imputing their situation to a hostile adjustment of his personal 
dispute. When, however, he saw them folded in each other's 
arms, with every symptom of the profoundest amity, he checked 
his horse, and at last stood still in absolute surprise. The duke, 
casting his eye over Don Juan’s shoulder, caught a glimpse of 
Lorenzo, and being startled at his unexpected appearance, asked 
Don Juan if he had accompanied him or not? Don Juan replied 
to this question by soliciting a private conference, to which the 
duke immediately assented, and having stepped aside with him, 
the gallant Spaniard spoke as follows. 

‘¢ Signor Lorenzo Bentivogli has been brought hither by a 
serious cause of complaint against your giace, whom he accuses 
of having taken his sister by force, four nights ago, from the 
house of her kinswoman. He adds that you have deceived and 
dishonoured her, and demands reparation of the injury and dis- 
grace you have inflicted. He intreated me to become at least the 
arbiter of this dispute, for its adjustment upon honourable terms, 
and I consented te that request, because by Lorenzo’s account of 
the quarrel, 'I-knew you to be the owner of the hatband I was so 
gracioysly directed to wear. I thought that no person could more 
properi; undertake this office than myself, from the tenderness I 
fee: at once for your safety and reputation ; and having undertaken 
it, I intreat, my lord duke, that you will furnish me with an an- 
swer to Lorenzo’s charge.” | 

«« My dear friend,” replied the duke, ‘‘ it is such a charge as lL 
cannot altogether deny, though I have neither'deceived nor dis- 
honoured Cornelia, as Lorenzo alleges. I hold her, most assuredly, 
to be my wife by every tie that truth can impose ; and the public 
celebration of our nuptials has been delayed solely out of compli- 
ment to my mother, who had negociated a marriage for me with 
the daughter of the duke of Mantua. Her declining health urged 
me to the performance of this filial duty, and, as she is now in the 
last stage of a fatal disorder, I have secured the satisfaction of 
contributing to the serenity of her dying moments. As to the 
absence of Cornelia, so far from being accessary to it, I pledge 
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you my word that it fills me with surprise and affliction. My 
measures were duly taken for her flight to Ferrara, but, by some 
unhappy mischance, she left her kinswoman’s house before the 
appointed hour, and the only intelligence I could gain from the 
damsel you see yonder, was this—that her mistress having given 
birth to a lovely babe, she herself had deposited it in the arms of 
Fabio, after which Cornelia departed. Fabio is here in my train, 
but Cornelia and her infant are both missing ; and J have been for 
the two last days in Bologna, making strict, but fruitless, inquiries 
for the dear objects of which I am so cruelly deprived.” 

«* T am to understand then,” observed Don Juan, “ that should 
Cornelia and her child be recovered, you will adopt them both by 
the title of husband and father?” ‘‘ Most certainly,” replied the 
duke, ‘‘ and at the death of my mother, I will make the most 
public profession of that faith I have secretlyplighted. Cornelia 
deserves to be the mistress of a kingdom, and as such, were the 
declaration in my power, I would gladly acknowledge her.” 
‘* You will, of course, sir,” said Don Juan, ‘‘ communicate this 
intention to Signor Lorenzo.” <‘‘ Cheerfully,” rejoined the duke, 
‘* for I am sorry he has so long been kept from knowing it.” 

Don Juan instantly made signs to Lorenzo that he should alight 
and approach, which he did with the greatest expedition, though 
by no means prepared for the welcome intelligence which awaited 
him. The duke stepped forward to receive him with open arms, 
and hailed him by the name of ‘‘ Brother.” Astonished at the 
cordiality of this salutation, Lorenzo stood in mute astonishment, 
and, before he had time to demand an explanation, Don Juan thus 
addressed him. 

“« The duke, Signor Lorenzo, confesses his secret correspondence 
with your sister, but, at the same time, avows his intention to 
treat her as his lawful wife, by the performance of every public 
ceremony which that solemn compact requires. He also admits that 
he sent four nights ago to fetch her away from your kinswoman’s 
mansion, preparatory to the cciebration of those nuptials which 
have been deferred, as I can avouch, upon just and reasonable 
causes. A cruel accident preventéd their meeting, and neither 
Cornelia, nor the fair pledge of her virgin attachment, came into 
his grace’s hands. She and her infant, in short, have both disap- 
peared, to the great consternation of the duke, who has been so 
heavily blamed for her departure. He has made an unwearied, 
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though vain, search for them, during the last two days, in Bolog- 
na, and now avows his intention of espousing your sister when- 
ever she is happily restored.” 

Lorenzo, throwing himself at the duke’s feet, who endeavoured 
to prevent him, acknowledged his great kindness in terms of 
appropriate ardour. While affairs were in this posture, Don 
Antonio appeared at a distance, and was immediately recognised 
by Don Juan, but seeing the company with which his friend was 
engaged, he stopped and considered of the course it behoved him 
to pursue. Having ascertained the duke’s name and quality from 
one of his attendants, his perplexity was greatly increased, till 
Don Juan put an end to his embarrassment, by motioning him to 
approach. He alighted in compliance with this direction, and 
was received by the duke in a very courteous manner on account 
of his gallant companion. 

When Don Juan had recounted the whole of the proceedings 
which bad recently occurred, Don Antonio asked him why he con- 
cealed those circumstances that would so joyfully terminate the 
adventure. Then turning to the duke and Lorenzo, he related 
the discovery of Cornelia and her infant, with which they were 
inexpressibly delighted. Having vented their gratitude in pro- 
fessions of service and reward, they summoned Sulpicia, the 
waiting-woman who had delivered the child to Don Juan, and 
having found sufficient grounds in her confession to be satis- 
fied with Don Aatonio’s narrative, the duke instantly determined 
on going back to Bologga, to finish the transport he already felt, 
by regaining possession of Cornelia. 

Don Antonio went before to prepare his nen for the recep- 
tion of her husband and brother, but was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion when he discovered her absence. On finding that the wo- 
men who attended her were also missing, he attributed Cornelia’s 
departure to their persuasions, and felt as if his senses were leav- 
ing him, when he thought upon the suspicions this accident would 
excite. In the midst of his anguish, the duke, Don Juan, and 
Lorenzo, who had traversed the city by unfrequented ways, 
arrived, and seeing him seated in g state of stupefaction, asked 
very anxiously after the cause of his disorder. He told them, 
without preface, that neither Cornelia, her servants, nor the child 
were to be found, upon which the duke and Lorenzo were imme- 
diately struck With the scruples and conjectures he had ge terribly 
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dreaded. One of the pages entering the room at this moment, 
went up to Don Antonio, and told him in a whisper that Santes- 
tevan, ever since he left home, had kept a very handsome woman 
in his chamber, named Cornelia. The duke overheard the latter 
part of this sentence, and fiercely asking where she was secreted, 
rushed like lightning up stairs, followed by his friends, and pre- 
ceeded to the page’s apartment. Having thrown open the door, 
the duke called upon Cornelia in the tenderest terms, and was an- 
swered by a female voice from a corner of the room. Lorenzo, 
who strove in vain to suppress his anger, darted to the bed, from 
which the voice proceeded, and tearing off the upper sheet, dis- 
covered a young woman whose looks and language at once bespoke 
her condition. The duke sternly asked if her name was Cornelia, 
and being answered in the affirmative, quitted the room, and, 
without saying a word to either Juan or Antonio, left the house, 
followed by Lorenzo, mounted his horse, and rode away. The 
Spaniards turned Santestevan and his harlot out of doors together, 
and resolving to find Cornelia, if human diligence could trace her, 
proceeded to Lorenzo’s habitation to offer this fresh proof of their 
zeal and integrity. 

The duke, they found, went to Ferrara without the least delay, 
having taken such measures for the recovery of Cornelia as pro- 
mised eventual success. Lorenzo assured them that neither he 
nor the duke entertained the slightest distrust of their honour, but 
were both of them fully convinced that Cornelia’s timidity had oc- 
casioned her temporary loss. They had abstained from a public 
advertisement of her flight, on account of her reputation, but the 
most earnest efforts were privately making to ascertain the place 
of her retreat. 

The duke, in journeying to Ferrara, came to the very village in 
which the curate resided with whom Cornelia, her child, and the 
nurses had taken shelter. He was well known to this worthy ec- 
elesiastic, at whose house he frequently called when employed in 
the chase, and from whom he now came to seek consolation 
emidst the difficulties by which his spirits were depressed. The 
agitation of Cornelia may be easily conceived when she saw the 
duke, without being able to discover.the cause of his coming. 
She heard him desire the curate to dismiss the whole of his train, 
except Fabio, and seizing the opportunity, solicited the holy man, 
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as he went to perform the injunctions of his guest, to explain the 
cause of his arrival, and the reason of his stay. 

The curate replied, by advising Cornelia to dress her child in 
its best garments, and adorn it with those jewels which the duke 
had presented to her. This suggestion was speedily adopted ; 
and the child being decorated with the cross, the agnus-dei, and 
other gems, the curate took him into the room which the duke 
was occupying, and placed him in his arms. The duke knew the 
jewels, and gazing with intense eagerness upon his son, asked to 
whom he belonged. ‘I know not,” answered the curate; ‘he 
was brought to me a few months ago by a gentleman of Bologna, 
who left a strict charge as to his breeding, and assured me of his 
noble descent. With this gentleman there came a damsel to wait 
upon the child ; and I can only say, that if his mother is as beau- 
tiful as his nurse, she is the fairest woman in all Italy.” “ May we 
not see this prodigy ?” said'the duke. ‘‘ Most certainly,” replied 
the curate ; ‘‘ but if you are charmed already with this pretty lit- 
tle creature, be on your guard, my lord, against the fascinations 
of its. nurse.” With these words he led the way to Cornelia’s 
chamber, followed by the duke, with the infant still in his arms, 
and though he had previously cautioned her against surprise, her 
amazing beauty was greatly heightened by the sweetness of her 
blushes. The duke was wonderfully struck with her appearance, 
but hastily giving the child to the curate, he turned away without 
speaking a word, and left the apartment. 

While Cornelia was lost in alarm, and the curate in wonder, the 
duke had summoned Fabio and dispatched him to Bologna with a 
brief message to Lorenzo and the Spaniards, requiring them to lay 
the most urgent business, and the most ample excuses aside, and 
set off instantly to meet him in the village. He then returned to 
Cornelia, and soon convinced her, by the tenderest endearments, 
that his conduct was regulated by the most ardent affection. In 
three days, Lorenzo and the Spaniards arrived, and Don Juan being 
honoured With the office of father, Cornelia gave her hand to the 
duke, and their nuptials were celebrated with great festivity. It 
was agreed, however, that they should be kept secret, till the 
Ceath of the duke’s mother, who was nearly exhausted by her long 
illness ; and that Cornelia in the meantime should return to Bo- 
logna, and continue with her brother. 
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The duchess died shortly after, and Cornelia made her public 
entry into Ferrara, as the acknowledged consort of its beloved so- 
vereign. The Spaniards, whose high honour and great services 
were never forgotten by the duke, received the most splendid tes~ 
timonies of his grateful consideration. He sent them many rich 
presents to Bologna, and when they came to bid the duchess 
farewell, at their departure for Spain, she bestowed her diamond 
cross upon Don Antonio, and Don Juan accepted her agnus-dei, 
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ATTEMPT TO SUPPRESS THE MINOR DRAMA. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
January 21, 1220. 
SIR :—As I yesterday promised, I resume my analysis of Mr. 
Euutston’s pamphlet. This pamphlet, as the title purports, is, 
for the principal part, a reply to a memorial presented by the 
Royal Theatres to the Lord Chamberlain against the Olympic and 
Sans Pareil Theatres, praying his Lordship to suppress them, they 
having become Theatres for the performance of the Reecuar 
Drama, which assertion they attempted to prove by instancing 
what they called ‘‘ the tragedy of ‘ Fazio,’ performed at the Olym- 
pic in a melo-dramatised shape. ‘The performance of this and 
similar pieces, they contended, had destroyed their patent rights, 
upon the faith of which a million of money had been of late years 
embarked in their two Theatres; that these pieces were not 
burlettas, but neither more nor less than pieces of the regular 
drama,” with other allegations equally liberal and correct. As 
these are the imputed grounds of grievance now brought against 
me by Mr. Euston, it is very clear I cannot do better than fur- 
nish him with his own answers to them when brought against 
himself, and if a man’s own words do not satisfy and convince 
himself, he must certainly be less satisfied with himself than 1 
apprehend to be the case with Mr. Exuiston, who has never yet 
been suspected of distrusting his own powers of persuasion. I 
must do Mr. Euston the justice to say, he has most ably and 
effectively combated the assertions of his opponents. In answer 
to the charge of performing the regular drama, the charge he 
Vou. XVI. Qy No. 96, 
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now brings: against me, Mr. Ex.iston says, ‘‘ instead of com- 
plaining that the Minor Theatres have become Theatres for the 
performances of the regular drama, they should have told’ your 
Lordship (i.e. the Lord Chamberlain) that the Patent Theatres 
have become Theatres for the display of the irregular drama. That 
the encroachment was, in truth, committed by the Patent Theatres on 
the Minor. Theatres, and not by the Minor ‘Theatres on the Patent 
Theatres ; and it was in the rage of engrossing the whole store 
of stage exhibition, from the deepest paths of tragedy to the 
highest flights of tight rope dancing, from the amblings of the 
poet to the amblings of the riding-house, from the splendid illu- 
sions of the scene-painter to the sloppings of the stage with 
* Real Water,’ from the attic playfulness of ConcGreve to the 
more congenial playfulness of Puss in Boots, ‘that the memorialists 
had on this occasion resolved to call in question your Lordship’s 
good conduct and good sense; to ask your Lordship to nullify 
and to stultify your own acts; to beat down, altogether, if they 
could, their neighbours’ fences ; and, at any rate, to try to strip those 
neighbours of the slight descriptions of attraction they possess, which, 
homely as.they are, are not too homely to be an object of jealousy and 
emulation to the self-called ‘ supporters’ and dispensers of ‘ the dig- 
nities’ of the Nationa, Drama.” 

In another part of his work he has also the following additional 
observations on this point: ‘ If I thought fit, I might fairly pro- 
test against any evidence attempted to be founded on the names 
given at Theatres Royal to pieces produced at those Theatres. 
‘ Patent’ pieces, my lord, are not unfrequently like ‘ patent me- 
dicines ;? the names bestowed on each are those which may make 
them most current and profitable. In both cases opiates are some- 
times dispensed as eriliveners ; and things are dealt out as tonics 
which leave no effects but those of: languor and exhaustion. Un- 
der the name of ‘ comedy,’ the customer shall often get nothing 
but ‘ broad farce ; and even under the name of ‘ tragedy,’ he shall 
sometimes fiad no small quantity of the same specific.” All the 
pieces hitherto produced under Mr. Exuiston’s management, at 
Drury-lane Theatre, most admirably illustrate and confirm these 
observations. I should hope the ‘‘ deep damnation of their taking 
off” will sharpen Mr. Extiston’s future judgment, and thus bring 
good out of eyil.’ Of the first, the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Hut,” an- 
nounced surely by mistake, as coming from the honoured pen of 
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the Jnmented Tosin, what was “ presented to us under the name 
of drama,” did, indeed, ‘ turn out to be broad farce,” inclosing 
the dross of ribaldry, while ‘‘ its serious parts furnished no small 
quantity of the same specific ;” by the farce, the ‘“‘ Disagreeable 
Surprise; or, Taken up and Taken in,”—the reception of which, no 
doubt, proved a very disagreeable surprise to the great manager 
—the public were indeed “ taken in,” for ‘‘ what was dealt out 
to thein as a tonic,” most certainly “ left no effects but those of 
languor and exhaustion.” But this subject has been ‘‘ taken up” 
hy much abler pens than mine ; I will, therefore, pass on to the 
last striking instance, the comedy of ‘‘ Gallantry,” dispensed to 
the public as an enlivener, when, in point of fact, it turned out to 
be the most determined and inveterate opiate that ever stretched 
the jaws of a yawning, suffering audience ; but it has gone to sleep 
for ever—it has descended to the tomb of all the Capulets, so peace 
be with its ashes. It has served most strikingly to prove to Mr. 
Euston that his taste is not so paramount, nor is his judgment so 
infallible, as he had supposed, and therefore it has not been played 
in vain; it will prove to him, too, on dispassionate reflection, that 
it is not so difficult to judge of the merits of a comedy, as he last 
Saturday, in one of those gratuitous oratorial flourishes he so oft- 
en favours the public with, laboured to convince them. But to 
return to Mr. Exuiston’s published work. The principal perform- 
ance at my Theatre, which that gentleman has chosen to consider. 
as an offence against the law, and for which he is now so active- 
ly calling down on my devoted head its heaviest penalties, is, it will 
be recollected, the melo-dramatizing ‘‘ Richard the Third,” by 
Mr. Moncaierr, in imitation of Mr. Euuiston’s adaptation at the 
Surrey Theatre. Of the propriety of melo-dramatizing a tragedy 
at a Minor Theatre, this convenient pamphlet (in reply to the 
charge of playing the regular drama) furnishes a variety of un- 
answerable arguments. 

Speaking of the melo-drama formed from the tragedy of ‘‘ Fa- 
zio.” Mr. Exuiston remarks,“ The tragedy of ‘ Fazio’ was 
written and published some time ago, by an ingenious gentleman, 
and, although entirely at their command, remained long unused 
and unnoticed.by the conductors of the Theatres Royal. Another 
ingenious gentleman, my worthy friend, Mr. T. Dispin, the Proprietor 
of the Surrey Theatre, saw merits in the piece, which the con- 
ductors of the Theatres Royal could not sce; and, with his usual 
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eaten, combined passages, from this neglected pilin, with 
musical symphonies, with dances, and with other such appendages, so 
as to form an elegant and interesting melo-dramatic piece, adapted to 
he style of performances of his own Theatre.” Mr Ex.istoy’s senti- 
ments towards his worthy friend, Mr. Dispin, whom every one that 
knows must eateem, appear to have changed inost unaccountably 
sinee the short period of the publication of this pamphlet, for by 
his attempts at the suppression of mine, and conséquently other 
Minor Theatres, it is clear he is doing all in his power to reduce his 
worthy friend to beggary, and that, too, for the very conduct which 
he then go highly approved of, that he immediately borrowed from 
‘* his worthy” and trusting friend, Mr. Tuomas Dispin, his adap- 
tation of ‘‘ Fazio,” and produced it at his own Theatre, clearly 
shewing how little he deemed the melo-dramatizing a tragedy in 
his own person any offence either against the law or the Patent 
Theatres, But we will pursue his remarks. It is thus he comments 
upon the conduct of his now, [ presume, “ worthy colleagues aud 
brother managers,” the Patentees of Covent-garden ‘Theatre. 
“* Mortified,” he says, ‘‘ by the popularity which the melo-drama 
of the ‘ Italian Wife’ had acquired, by the manner im which it 
had been perfurmed at the Surrey Theatre, and in which it was per- 
formed at the Olympic Theatre ; envious of the little advantages 
which were supposed to spring from that popularity ; piqued that 
they had not had so much of discernment and of theatrical judgment, 
as to perceive that ‘ Fazio’ was a drama they ought at least to 
have given a chance to on their own stage; and arriving at last 
at this discovery, by the good effect of the performance of a garbled 
portion of the text, under the disadvantages of a melo-drainatic form, 
they resolved (that is, the Proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre re- 
solved) to produce the tragedy of ‘ Fazio ;’ and it has been said, 
.without consultation with the author, and without any tender of 
compensation to him for the materials they were adopting. It is 
now, after fhe long and-determined apathy they had shewn to- 
wards the fitness of ‘ Fazio’ for i anecnreaganags at all, that they 
talk ofthe misapplication of such a tragedy as ‘ Fazio,’ smarting 
under the consciousness of the fact, that if there be dramatic talent 
in ‘ Fazio,’ that merit was not of their detection—that they owe 
their intelligence to the better judgment of the Proprietor of the 
Surrey Theatre, and to the information they have gained from the 


modified performance of the pieve at that Theatre, and the Olympic 
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Theatre. They avenge themselves by the attempt to entrap your 
lordship into a belief, that the tragedy of ‘ Fazio,’ had been 
unlawfully performed at the Olympic Theatre, while they know it 
never was so performed; and they talk to your lordship of such 
a tragedy as ‘ Fazio,’ to create an impression that this pretended 
violation of privilege was of the most heinous description, while 
they know that ‘ Fazio’ was a sort of outcast.” What excellent 
sentiments would these have been had they possessed any sincerity ! 
but as Lear says, ‘‘ change situations, and, handy dandy, which 
is the justice and which is the thief! Put Mr. Booru in the 
place of ‘‘ Fazio” and how admirably does this passage apply to the 
present dispute between Drury-lane and my Theatre. ‘‘ Mortified 
_athis popularity, envious of the little advantages that were supposed 
to spring from that popularity, piqued that they had not so much 
of discernment, and of theatrical judgment, as to perceive thut 
Mr. Bootn was an actor they ought at least to have given a 
chance to on their own stage,” &c. Ac. ; they (that is Mr. Evuis- 
ton and his agents) talk of an unlawful performance, and ‘ wish 
to create an impression that the pretended violation of privilege is 
of the most heinous description, while they know that Mr. Boorn 
is a sort of outcast from themselves*.” But more definitively to 
decide the right of Minor ‘Theatres to play a melo-dramatised tra- 
gedy, Mr. Exxiston goes on to observe, that ‘ of the suitableness 
of the ‘ Italian Wife’ for representation at the Olympic Theatre, 
in its melo-dramatic form, I have no doubt. It involved music, both 
vocal and in the way of accompaniment to action, dancing, and 
spectacle. It embraced, therefore, several of the different descriptions 
of performance permitted by my license, and which were nol employed, 
in combination with words, in the regular dramatic form. It was 
NOTHING MORE THAN THE DESCRIPTION OF MIXED PERFORMANCES 
LONG EXHIBITED AT THE MINOR THEATRES, AND AT THE SUMMER 
THEATRES ; and which description of performances, were it capable 
of being regarded in the nature of the ‘ regular drama,’ ought, of 
course, to have been long since denounced by the Conductors of the 
Theatres Royal, from the anxieties they profess to feel for the pre- 
vention of all encroachments ou the dignity of the ‘ National 





® Since Mr. Bootn’s appearance at the Coburg Theatre, Mr. ELLIston is 
understood to have applied to him on the most advantageous terms for Drury- 
lane. 
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Drama,’ To the music, the dancing, the action, and the general 
spectacle of the ‘ Italian Wife,’ I defy these gentlemen to ad- 
vance an objection—and if it be the selection of the words to which 
they dissent, § would ask your lerdship, and, little as I rely on 
their candour, I would ask the Memorialists themselves, to what 
quarter it is the Proprietor of a Minor Theatre ought to go for the 
worps he is to use? What words would they give him access to? 
—Neither those, it seems, which they do choose to use, nor those 
which they do not choose to use. ‘The plain fact is, they would 
deny him the use of all words-they would shut him out from every 
resource.” 

As every word of this applies so strongly to my adaption of 
“« Richard the Third,” it is needless for me to expend many more 
words on the subject—Fas est ab hoste doceri. But my enemy not 
only teaches me, but executes my task for me into the bargain ; 
he insists that I have a right to play tragedies in a melo-dramatised 
form, involving music both vocal and instrumental; action and 
spectacle being the mixed species of performance long exhibited 
at the Minor and Summer Theatres, I can desire no more from 
him. He will not surely attempt to unsay what he has said, now 
that I have thus reminded him. If he does, let him call to mind 
an anecdote in Eastern annals, which, as it has been transplanted 
into several of the magazines of the day, Mr. Euniston may pos- 
sibly have seen, ef an author who, recanting his published senti- 
ments for gain, was made, by swallowing his .book, literally to eat 
his own words. My next Letter will contain Mr. Ex.iston’s judi- 
cious remarks on the present high prices of the Royal Theatres, 
their improvident expenditure, and many other points, which, at 
the same time they assist me, materially concern himself, 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient obliged servant, 


J. GLOSS OP. 
Proprietor of the Royal Coburg Theatre. 
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MR. ELLISTON’S BENEFIT. 

To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor.- 
SIR:—Among many ways of gaining popularity, the following 
may be reckoned a masterpiece, and of course will add a fresh 
sprig to the already blooming wreath achieved by R. W. Exuis- 
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ron, Esquire,* the magnanimous lessee. This wonderful genius, 
who thoroughly knows the value of a good benefit, has sent his 
orders in wholesale quantities to the masters of St. Paul’s-school, 
with a request that each scholar might be accommodated with one, 
for any night his friends thought convenient. The boys could not 
go alone, but were of course accompanied by papa, or mamma, or 
any other foolish person who was able to pay; thereby fulfilling 
the elegant adage of throwing out a sprat to catch a herring. The 
benefits are at hand, and Ticxers for R. W. E’s Night, no doubt, 
will be dispersed about the school-room at full prices. 
I am, sir, &c. 
Waterloo-place, May 27. F. J, C———-_=d. 
—riae— 


MR. KEAN’S RICHARD THE THIRD. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR :—I was much struck the other day with the following singu- 
lar fact. In a gentleman’s house near Bradford, I met with an 
edition of Spren’s ‘‘ Prospects of the most famous parts of the 
World,” published in 1631. It contains a map of Lancashire, 
embellished with marginal portraits of kings, &c. among which is 
that of Ricmarp III., and I shall surprise you by saying that this 
portrait, both in countenance and manner, bears a strong resem~ — 
blance to Mr. Kean in the part, 
Iam, sir, &c. 
Liverpool, April 17. A READER. 
— Ohh 


CASE OF MR. PEARMAN. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR :—I think from your known readiness and inflexibility in the 
cause of truth, that the grievance I am anxious to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of stating, will not be denied a place in the pages of your 
magazine. On Wednesday, the 3d of May, Mr. Pearman of Drury- 
lane Theatre, with that frankness which does honour to his dispo- 
sition, sang at a concert for Mr. O’Ca..acuan, merely on the score 
of friendship, and without receiving the slightest pecuniary reward. 
On the Saturday following, when Mr. Pearman applied at the trea- 





* See Vol. XV. page 198. 
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sury of Drury-lane Theatre for his salary, he received an intimation 
that it was stopped for nine nights in succession, on account of the 
performance I have just related. Now, sir, as the anecdotes of Mr. 
Exuisron’s rapacity are almost too startling for belief, I think a 
due consideration of the circumstances under which this fine was 
inflicted, will qualify the public mind to receive the whole of those 
monstrous truths, which he and his partizans, though they could 
not disprove them, have laboured to deny. 

Mr. Pwaaman signed no articles with the managers of Drury-lane 
Theatre, and was served with no copy of the regulations to which 
he has been expected to subscribe. Upon these grounds I sub- 
mit that he could not legally be held responsible for the infraction 
of covenants to which he was never madea party. In the case of 
a coach-master, it is necessary to prove that the rules he draws up 
for public observance, are not only placed in his office, but duly 
read, a fact which must be fully established to exoncrate him from 
a compensation for loss or damage. Mr. Eviiston, however, ex- 
hibits no conditions to his performers, either before or after their 
engagement, and yet makes a heavy deduction from cheir respec- 
tive salaries, for the alleged violation of a severe rule he does not 
think proper to communicate. The law, I believe, only looks to 
the protection of individual interests, where it can be shown that 
every fair and equitable means has been used, without law, for the 
same effect. Upon this ground Mr, Evuisron is not intitled to any 
remedy against the fruits of his own negligence, and I therefore 
hope, should the question come to trial, that no British jury will 
sanction his errors by their verdict. 

In point of honourable feeling, I think the mode in which Mr. 
Pearman has been forfeited, will admit of no defence, because as 
the managers were fully aware of his appearance for Mr. O’Cat- 
LAGHAN'S benefit, it was their duty to have apprised him of the 
mistake he was upon the eve of committing. By training him on, 
however, to the commissiort of a penal inadvertence, and then poun- 
eing upon the petty sum they have so eagerly exacted, the mana- 
gers have evinced a sordid feeling which reflects the highest dis- 
credit upon their measures, and arouses a reasonable suspicion that 
no steps, however mercenary, will be shunned, that can be made 
to promote their pecuniary advantage. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
June 24th AN INDIGNANT OBSERVER. 














General Rebiew. 


Dion, a Tragedy; and The Naturalist, a Comedy ; with some Preliminary 
Htemarks on Modern Poetry, by George Ambrose Ruopes. Esg. M.D. 
tvo. pp. 144.—Batpwin, Cravock, and Joy. 


‘THESE pieces are very candidly published, if we understand the 
meaning of Dr Raopes, as specimens of what he conceives to be 
correct in dramatic composition. They demand a more rigid scru- 
tiny, on that account, than would otherwise attach to them; and 
though their merits, in such a light, may not be enhanced with 
additional fervour, their defects, we sincerely believe, will be point- 
ed out with additional bitterness. 

The ‘‘ Preliminary Remarks” comprise an avowal of the author's 
dissatisfaction with the poetical character of the present age ; which, 
according to evidence he has adduced elsewhere, results from a 
want of attention, on the part of our modern poets, to the essen- 
tials of the art they profess. He has shown, it seems, that they 
have only excelled in the most easy species of poetry; and that 
where they have failed, it has been in the most difficult : that they 
imitate exploded faults, and adopt the most barbarous subjects, 
and at once neglect the finer traits of feeling, and the more exalted 
energies of our nature. 

The particular aim of our publication will not allow us to em- 
bark in the objects of this essay, though the plays by which its 
positions are illustrated demand a reference to the essay itself. The 
system of poetry propounded by Dr. Ruopes is so singularly se- 
vere, that although the sublime and the pathetic are urged by 
him, as ‘* the indispensible requisites of a legitimate poem of the 
higher order,” he argues for the exclusion of those sources from 
which sublime and pathetic imagery is often derived. He would 
not even admit the sister arts of sculpture and painting into a close 
alliance with poetry, because their favours have sometimes been 
too familiarly abused. ‘Mhe errors of minute description are for- 
cibly instanced by an extract from one of our popular bards, re- 
plete with obscure allusion and verbal inelegance ; but the passage 
quoted from Pope is sufficient, by its ideal beauty, to establish the 
very laws that this critic would invert. Dr. Riopes, however, 
coutends, that sublimity of description ceases to exist, the moment 

Vou. XVI. 2 x No. 96. 
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it ceases to spring from the poet’s fancy; a doctrine to which we 
cannot by any means subscribe, That captivating narrative which 
Lucian has furnished of Aetion’s picture, is not to be stripped of its 
loveliness because the nuptials of the Macedonian hero were really 
consummated with Roxana, and Aetion painted the very niceties 
he has so beautifully described. Lord Byzon’s picture of the Apol- 
lo is reprehensible for the errors of its execution, not the nature of 
ite sulject ; for had he furnished a successfv! transcript of the sta- 
tue upen which his pen was employed, Dr. Ruopes could hardly 
have denied him the praise of quick, vigorous, and tasteful percep- 
tion ; and even in considering the proudest attributes of which pa- 
thos and sublimity are composed, this quality will be found to 
possess & powerful influence upon their perfect explication. 

The tragedy of ‘“‘ Dion,” with other juvenile poems, was pub- 
lished several years ago, and is now presented in a revised state, 
for the purpose we have already mentioned. Some untried and in- 
tire fountaina of song are still discoverable ‘in the regions of an- 
tient history, frem which, by way of supporting the experiment 
he recommends, Dr. Ruopzs has selected the materials of this 
teagedy. 

The scene is laid throughout in Syracuse, and opens in the palace 
of Dionysius, with preparations for a banquet. A dialogue occurs 
between Fimacrates and Polyzenes, two of the tyrant’s flatte :rs, in 
which we learn the pre-eminence of Dion, the virtues that have 
earned it, and the envy it inspires : 

TFinoc. Why, this looks well; yes, range the goblets deep, 
And hang the golden censers high ; prepare 
The couch’s softest down, and spread above 
The silken shade of plumed canopies: 
So may the tyrant in voluptuous ease 
Protract the hour of revelry, and lull 
In luxury's lap the cares and toils of empire. 
Po.tyx. Yes; thanks be to Euphemia’s potent charms, 
And to the. windings of thy subtle arts, 
The poison works its way; and.now his soul 
Is all dissolv’d, and subject to our guidance; 
Scarce reason wakes within him, like a star 
Which feebly glimmers in a night of clouds ; 
Not e’en his soul-enslaving mentor, Dion— 
Tinoc. Curse on him! still his genius crosses mine, 
Which shrinks abash’d before it. How I hate 
The upright bearing of his polish’d brow, 
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And the keen censures of his flashing cye; 
And yet I might despise his pedant virtues, 
But that he o’er the tyrant still bears sway, 
And that I envy him a pearl, of price 
More glorious than a monarch’s empty smile,— 
The fair Arete; —O she’s nobly form'd 
To mad the sense, and centre every wish 
Of the most ranging epicure in bliss ; 
And not to fill the calm and cold embrace 
Of a wretch taught to love in Plato's school. 


The fair Arete is sister of Dionysius, and goaded by the lust and 
ambition which urge him to possess her, Timocrates, leagued with 
Euphemia, the tyrant’s mistress, has won Critus, the friend of Dion, 
to denounce him as atraitor. Critus is so peculiarly the object of 
Dion’s admiration, that he thus addresses him : 


O that in these degenerate, wening times, 

Some few twin souls were form‘d like thine, my Critus; 
Why, we would stand on some Olympian height, 

Like gods of a new creation, and direct 

The dissolute and turbid stream of empire 

Into so crystal and so clear « channel, 

That all the far-stretch’d plains of Syracuse 

Should live and laugh in renovated beauty. 


Nothing, however, can hinder the cruel denunciation to which 
Critus has been allured by the blandishments of an artful beauty ; 
and even the tenderness of Eirene, the ward of Dion, to whom his 
heart is chastely attached, fails in averting the ruin his infatuation 
has dispensed. Dion is arrested at the tyrant’s banquet, and on 
learning the name of his accuser, makes the following spirited de- 
claration : , ; 


If that mine enemy had done this, 

I could have borne it well; but thou, my friend, 

My brother—who wast dear to me as life, 

And kept the key of all my heart's best councils ;— 

It cannot be,—some witchery accurs'd ' 

Has warp'd thy noble nature to dishonour ; 

If 1 must pluck thine image from mine heart, 

And cast thee from me, Iwere like to one, 

Who would untwine a serpent’s sinuous folds, 
When it had stung him. 


Dion is then hurried to a dungeon, and soon after his seizure, 
intelligence arrives of the Carthaginian fleet, which threatens an at- 
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tack upon the shores of Syracuse. The tyrant issues a mandate to 
his admiral, and boldly proclaims his intention of sharing in the 
peril and the‘honour of a splendid defence : 


Go charge our admiral Pisistratus, 

Ere the first blush has ting'd the face of day, 
To launch our nayies forth upon the deep, 
And meet the bold invader; we, ourselves, 
Will skirt the coast, and if the foe should burst 
The barriers of our fleet, and ’tempt the shore,— 
Why, we will give them line and scope enough 
To land, and spread their forces on the plain; 
Then, arm’d and girted by our people’s !ove, 
We'll rush upon them like a mountain torrent 
Of liquid fire, down Etna’s pine-clad sides, 
Which makes the proudest billow of the main 
Roll back upon itself. 


The services of Critus are requited by Euphemia with mockery, 
and this treatment at once awakens him to the baseness of his con- 
duct, and the misery of his situation. He determines to snatch 
Dion from his dungeon, by means of a “ devious subterranean 
way,” which he has discovered in the course of his wanderings 
** among the Latomies.” Timocrates, in the meantime, to assist 
his design upon the person of Arete, lends her the royal signet, and 
permits her to visit the prison of her husband. By inciting Dion 
to the defence of his country against the Carthaginians, she pre- 
vails upon him to escape in ‘her stead, and subjects herself in his 
absence to the violation which Timocrates has so fiercely meditated. 
One of his speeches in the cell is worthy of quotation : 


Fear not, fair dame; the urchin god, ere now, 
Has perch’d upon the portals of a prison ; 

Silence and solitude invite to bliss ; 

And night shall throw her sable mantle o’er 

The theft of love; no busy breeze shall waft it 
To ahusband’s ear; see e}en the conscious moon 
Has veil’d her blushes in a cloud. 


In the very height of her screams and struggles, Critus breaks 
forth from a secret avenue to the prison, and deters the ravisher 
from his unmanly purpose. Timocrates steals away to collect the 
ministers of his vengeance, and Critus retreats, with Arete, through 
.the avenue by which he had entered. 

The fourth act is opened in the tent of Timocrates, with a dis- 
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tant perspective of mount Etna and the sea. The time and scene 
are thus beautifully described by Polyzxenes : 


The star of love, deserted by her train, 

Glows lonely in yon azure canopy; 

Whilst from the silver portals of the east 

The youthful morn advances ; sweet the breeze 
Which creeps along th’ immeasurable wave, 
Wafting its balmy spirit; th’ orb of day 

New marks the radiant pathway of his beams 
*Thwart the pure hyaline; and distant far 
Fresh twines the golden chaplet of his rays 
Round /Etna’s snowy brow: in volum’d wreaths, 
Vapours fuliginous and flaky fires, 

Down his eternal sides descending, shed 

A dread Tartarean gleam :—those antient woods 
Girding with verdant sweep the Hyblean mount ; 
How arc their breezy summits deep embay’d 

In floods of orient light! and here and there 
Tis fair to mark the fleecy scarf of morn 

Float loosely over hill and dale, and fling 

Its mantlings o’er the many-colour’d wave ; 

Till, lifted by the breeze, or woo’d away 

By Titan’s kissing radiance, it disclose 

All earth’s awaken‘d beauties, and unshroud 
Th’ unnumber'd smiles of ocean! 


An Officer announces the capture of Arete, after a desperate re- 
sistance on the part of Critus, who, when his further efforts were 
fruitless, fled and escaped. Arete is led to the royal pavilion, where 
Dionysius invests Timocrates with the possessions of her fugitive 
lord, and directs her to crown the gift by. honouring him with her 
hand. This she refuses to do; and on intelligence arriving that 
Dion has gained the Marmorean port, and put to sea in search of 
the Carthaginian, Dionysius commits her to the charge of Euphe- 
mia, as an hostage for her husband’s fidelity. The particulars of 
his triumphant career are thus detailed : 


What time the dewy footstep of the morn 
*Gan sweep yon green hill’s top, and blue-ey’d day 
Our wavy streamers ting’d with orient light, 
Dion appear’d majestic on the port ; 
On his left hand he bore a broken chain, 
With the other pointed to it frowningly ; 
. A mingled shout of anger and of love ; 
Rent the wide air, whilst all with outstretch’d arms 
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Hail’d him as some offended deity 
Who had new dropp’d from a white-bosom’d cloud : 
And not, I think, the mailed Mars himself, 
Had he descended from Olympus’ top, . 
And stood upon our foremost galley’s prow, 
Could have infus’d more life iuto the fleet : 
For so had vict’ry on the warrior's brow 
Stamped her signature, that every man 
Seem'd as a guest, new bidden to a feast, 
Carol’d by brisk and warlike symphony, 
As the proud battle plough’d the restless surge ; 
And the o’erhanging arrowy tempest seem’d 
But as a gay and noon-tide canopy. 
Dire was the shock, conflicting squadrons miz’d 
Their beaked thunders on the billowy plain; 
When Dion, all impatient of delay, 
Fierce as a falcon on his quarry, urg’d 
His gleaming galley through the hostile ranks, . 
Against the Carthaginian admiral ; 
And, first and foremost, with gigantic bound 
Sprung on the grappled foe ;—opposing ranks 
Shrunk from the terror of his circling sword, 
And to their chief, through his surrounding guards 
Cutting his terrible, and blood-mark’d way, 
He fell’d him to the deck : their leader slain, 
The hostile fleet were all dispers’d or taken. 





Popular commotion now breaks out in aid of Dion’s enterprise, 
and the tyrant is threatened, even in the capital, with an overthrow 
of his exorbitant power. To counteract this defection, Timocrates 
is dispatched with a numerous army against the patriot forces. He 
gives battle, and perishes by the sword of Dion, whose feelings 
are inflamed by a dark allusion to his design upon Arete. Peni- 
tence, however, in death induces him to mention her danger; and 
Critus, who bad been restored to the confidence of Dion by his 
great exploits, hurries out with a band of chosen followers, to ef- 
fect her rescuer Euphemia has already appealed to the usual tragic 
alternative of the dagger or the bowl, and called her slaves to en- 
. force the death which Arete has refused. They are beaten down, 
however, by Critus and his companions, who enter at the opposite 
portal; and Euphemia, having stabbed herself, falls senseless into 
the arms of her women, and is borne away. Dion and Arete are, 
of course, re-united; and the great services of Critus have so 
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splendidly atoned for his momentary error, that the hand of Eirene 
is awarded to his recovered virtue. 

As a model of composition, we readily admit that this tragedy, 
with much vigour and many graces, will never attain the towering 
distinction to which it pretends. The fable wants interest, the 
characters spirit, and the language beauty, for so desirable an ob- 
ject ; and unless the author contracts his ambition to the limits of his 
ability, the praise that would attach to various instances of merit, 
will be exchanged for feelings of wonder, and sallies of contempt. 
Our extracts have already furnished some passages of undeniable 
talent, but they belong to an order which Dr. Ruopes himself has 
taught us to consider of slight value, and inferior difficulty. We 
are unwilling to retract an item of the praise already given; but 
in the light of example, we cannot treat this essay with the re- 
spect which, upon a less lofty eminence, it will be found to de- 
serve. 

To be plain with Dr. Ruopes, we entertain a strong suspicion 
that this poem, from the very fact, in the first place, of its re- 
publication, has not been written for the purpose to which it is 
devoted. The stage by no means demands that corrective he 
would apply to productions of another class, because tragedy, 
wherever it has appeared, is nor distinguished by the errors he 
has specified. It embraces neither ‘‘ journals, novels, ballads, 
merry tales, nor coloured charts ;” and so far from “ contesting the 
prize of doggrel,” its writers have been strictly attentive to the 
melody of their lines. So far are the faults of modern tragedy 
from being traced to the “earlier English tragedians,” that the 
‘¢ false brilliancy, creeping numbers, and sophistic declamation,” 
of which Dr. Ruopgs complains, are utterly unknown to the great 
dramatists whose practice he thus unthinkingly taxes. By reading 
MassincEr and Forp, at least, with whose volumes he is certain- 
ly not familiar, Dr. Ruopes will ‘ind that it is their custom to 
write in a full and easy flow of thought upon the subject before 
them, with no aspirations after any “ brilliancy,” but such as the 
subject demands and supplies. Their ‘“‘ numbers,” most assuredly, 
are the reverse of ‘‘ creeping,” and their ‘‘ declamation,” so far 
from being “ sophistic,” is the bold issue of a pregnant imagina- 
tion, warmed by hatred of violence, or won by love of virtue. 
These are the leading characteristics of a school that Dr. Ruopes 
has ignorantly vilified, and if he is anxious to redeem either his 
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truth or his taste, we counsel him, by simply reading the pages he 
his traduced, to collect materials for a more enlightened opinion. 

The “ Naturalist” is a mere compilation of heterogeneous cha- 
racters, osseinbled for the display of such virtues or vices as the 
author has chosen to ascribe. It is written in a vein of good-sense, 
axl sometimes of good-humour, but not a single proof can be 
selected of its likelihood to promote the usual ends of comic re- 
presentation. It is upon his tragic writings, divested of their 
solemn foppery, that Dr. Rnoprs must depend for his literary fame , 
aml in the present state of the stage, we think, whenever he con- 
sents to relinquish his very natural aversion to ‘ the manglings of 
histrionic buffoons,” that the strength and chastity of his stile will 
eommand a portion of theatrical applause.* 


— prea 


Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems, by Banny Cornnwart. Second Edition. 

Foolscap @vo. pp. 66, price 7s.—C, and J, OLLIER. 
ONE object that Mr. Coanwaue had in view when he wrote these 
* Scenes,” was to try the effect of a more natural style than that 
which has for a long time prevailed in our dramatic literature. 
Poetical imagery, in pursuance of this plan, has been mingled 
with the languaye of emotion, and this honest method,” while 
it forms the basis of his labour, will be found to constitute the 
sunnnit of his praise. 

The first sketch is intitled the “ Two Dreams,” and is founjled 
on a tale by Boccacto, It is the Sixth Novel of the Fourth Day, 
and as we happen to have the fine old translation within our reach, 
which Mr, Coanwaut has often so felicitously consulted, we shall 
present our readers with a few extracts, to illustrate the present 
exquisite adaption, In the original “ a beautifull young virgine, 
owned Andreana, became enamoured of a young gentleman, 
called Gabrielly. In confer@nce together, she declared a dream 
of her’s to him, and he another of his to her; whereupon 
Gabriello fell downe sodainly dead in her armes.”—Mr, Connwaus 


omen 








ene 


* We beg leave, with this admission, to suggest that Dr. Ruopes's habit of 
periphrasis must be severely checked before he adininisters his conceptions to 
the common ear, Clangous lube (p. 72.) is not a palpable substitute for the 
word—lrumpet ; and the delving tube (p. 76) ascribed to * the ranging bee,” 
should be exchanged for a more vulgar teym. 
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has so far de: iated from this authority, as to mention a private 
marriage between Gabriello and Andreana, which Boccacto, rely- 
ing with equal poetry and morality upon their chaste endeayments, 
has expressly denied. In other respects the conduct of the story 
is the same, and the exquisite fact of Gabriello relating his dream 
to show its fallacy, is touchingly preserved. 

The scene is laid in a garden at Brescia, and Gabriello, after 
instancing the assiduitics he had paid to her since their marriage, 
reproachfully asks of Andreana the reason of his being excluded 
from her society on the previous night. This is very powerfully 
worked up from a mere hint in the novel, and the dream she 
assigns in defence of her conduct, is almost intirely of Mr, Corn- 
WALL'S creation : 





Anp. I have had 
A horrid dream: methought we lay together, 
Beside this splashing fountain : it was night, 
A sultry night, and over head the stars 
Went rolling ‘round and ‘round the moonless skies : 
The noise they uttered in their rushing course 
Was like a serpent’s hiss.—Look there, Gabriello, 


Orion's centre star mov’d then. 

Gane. Away, 

You idle girl. 

Ann. Keep your eye fix’d. * 

Gann. Go on. 

Ann. Well !—I was lying then, as I am now, 
Within your arms.—Eow sweet Love's pillow is !— 
I looked at you and smiled: I spoke, but you 
Were silent as from fear, and now and then 
Heaved a deep sigh and trembled : Still the stars 
Went ‘round and ‘round, their circles lessening 
At each revolve:—At last one reached the point 
Right o'er your head, and sank—Another came 
And sank in darkness—then another died. 

Orb after orb came rolling in its round, 
As though impelled within your influence, and 
Died‘like the first.—BSaturn alone (he was 
Your natal star) blazed sullenly aloof: 
At last he stagger'd with a hideous noise, 
As though a globe were cracking, and his rings 
Shook, and look'd white about him, and a light 
Came streaming from his sphere.—But why tell this? 
He died with‘the rest, at last :—Then I—— 
Ganr, Awoke ? 
Von. XVI. 3a 
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Anp. No, no.—Would that I had: Now listen, love! 


Attentive too. 
Gasp. I rest upon your words: 


You tell a dream so prettily. 

Anp. I thought 
That when the last siar died, a thundering sound 
Was heard i’ the air,—like groans and horrid laughs, 
And shrieks and syllables—in an unknown tongue: 
And over us, vast wings, that might have borne 
The lost archangel in his wanderings, 

Floated—and once they touched me, (but you lay 
Beside me, so I felt no fear.) At last 

There rose a shadowy thing from out your body 
And stood in silence by you. It was not 

Flesh, no, nor vapour; but it seem’d to be 

A dismal compound of the elements, 

Huddled by chance together, ere the form 

Of man was fashioned inte beauty, and 

Like a most loathsome and unfinished thing 
Flung aside for ever. 

Gasr. So;—what happened then? 

Anp. And then the thing hung over you: You screamed 
And struggled painfully, but it laugh’d and flapp‘d 
Its chilling wings, and breathed on you.—Then you 
Lay still— 

Gasr. Proceed 

Anp. And then the dark earth yawned,. 

And there came out blue fires, and sounds of torture, 
Curses and shrieks—then solitary laughs; 

The creature seized you roughly in its arms, 

(1 could not hold you, dear Gabriello,) and 

Sprung with you into the gulf—and then I ’woke. 

It is only in the latter part of this impressive dream, that Mr. 
Cornwatz has been indebted to the novelist, who has on follow - 
ing words : 

It came to passe, that Andreana duane in her bed, dreamed that shee met 
with Gabriello in the garden, where they both embracing lovingly together, 
she seemed to see a thing blagke and terrible, which sodaine!y issued forth of 
his body ; buf the shape thereof she could not comprehend. It rudely seized 
upon Gabriello, and in despight of her utmost strength, with incredible force, 
snatched him out of her armes, and sinking with him into the earth, they never 
after did see one another. Whereupon, overcome with extremity of greefe and 
sorrow, presently she awaked, being then nota little joyfull; that she had found 
no such matter as she feared. 

Gabriello then proceeds to detail the dream with which he had 
been visited, after alittle interchange of those tendernesses which 
Mr. Connwa so happily describes : 
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Gasp. [ thought 1 had a fawn, 
White, and as spotless as the snow that lies 
On inaccessible hills: 1 thought I loved 
This fawn, as I love you, sweet. 
Anp. Ah! so much ? 
Gasr. Why haply not; but much, that’s certain :—So, 
To keep the pretty thing secure, I bought 
A collar of gold and lock’d it round its neck, 
Which fast’ning to me by a chain, I roamed 
For exercise i’ the forest. The silly deer 
Frolick’d and tossed its antler’d head about, 
And lick’d my hand at times, and then *twould browse 
On thyme, and odorous herbs: at last (fatigued) 
I sate upon a hillock, that arose 
Neath a wild orange-tree, and pluck’d some flowers 
To make a coronet for my horned fool ; 
And flung a leaf or two, at times, upon it — 
These it would take in’ts mouth, but liking not 
The taste, cast them away, and then would run 
In sportive anger towards me. This did waste 
Sometime. At last— 
Anp. What was the end? 
Gasr. You are 
Impatient, sweet !—while I was busy with 
My garland, the chain shook, and there came forth 
A sch, like sorrow, from my pretty fawn : 
I look’d. Its ears were pricked up, and its eyes 
(From which a tremulous light came) seemed to start 
From th’ head: the slight limbs trembled, and the flanks 
Heaved up and down as though it had been chased ; 
The fore legs were streteh’d out; the hinder, bent 
Beneath its delicate body. 
Anp. Yes ;—go on: 
Then— 
Gasr. A black greyhound bitch, then, started forth: 
Lean ’twas, and like a wolf. 
Anp. But black ? 
Gasr. Yes, black 
As winter nights are, when the heavy clouds 
Do curtain up the stars. 
Anp. I do not like 
The colour. 
Gasr. Nor the dog, sweet,—as you'll see: 
The dog ran towards me. 
Anp. Towards the fawn, you mean. 
Gasr. Towards me, my Andreana: that was odd. 
ANp. But all dreams are, you know. 
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Gasr. They are: I like 
To hear you talk thus: some half hour ago, 

And you'd have conjur’d something terrible 
From this slight dream. 

Anp. True, true,—but, for the story. 

Gasr. The dog ran tow’rds me, with outstretched jaws, 
From which the white foam trickled; its red longue 
Was curled within its mouth, and every tooth 
Stood bare and grinning at me.—Then I shook. 

ANp. Afraid, my love? 

Gasr. Why somewhat frightened ; for 
I had no power to move: Then the beast sprung 
Against my heart, (by heaven! I felt a pain 
As though a dagger struck me,) and it seized 
My side,—my left side here,—and gnawed its way 
ina moment to my heart: the blood gushed out, 
And once methought, so freely that the dog 
Was blinded with it, but he shook ’t away 
And came with fiercer appetite.—At last— 

Now hearken, love ! 

Anp. I do, I do. ' 

Gapr. At last.— 

Anp. What then? 

Gasper. I— 

Anp. Ha! speak quickly; then— 

Gasr. I ’woke. [ Luughing. 











In the original, this dream is thus vigorously depicted : 


Methought I was in a goodly delightfull forrest, in the noble exercise of 
sportfull hunting, and became there possessed of a young hinde, the verie love- 
liest and most pleasing beast that was ever seene. {t seemed to be as white as 
snow, and grew, in a short while, so familiar with me, that by no meanes it 
would forsaké@mee. I could nut but accept this rare kindnes in the beast, and 
fearing least I should loose it, 1 put a collar of gold about the neck thereof, 
and fastned it into a chaine of gold also, which then I held strongly in my 
hand. The hind afterward couched downe by me, laying bis head mildly on my 
lap; and ou the sodaine, a black grey-hound bitch came rushing on us, but 
whence or how I could not imagine, seeming half hunger-starved, and very 
ugly to looke ypon. At mee she made her full carreere, without any power in 
me of resistance, and putting her mouth into the left side of my bosom, griped 
it so mainly with her teeth, that, methought, | felt my heart quite bitten 
through, and she tugged on still to take it wholly away from me; by which 
imagined paine and anguish I felt, instantly I awaked. Laying then my hand 
upon my side, to know whether any such harme had befalne me, or no, aud 
finding none, I smiled at mine owne folly, in making such a frivolous and 
idle search. 


The reflections of Gabriello upon dreams, in general, are 
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sweetly broken by little casual references to the happiness he has 
enjoyed with Andreana, and these delicate embellishments, it will 
be promptly surmised, are the fruits of Mr. Cornwatw’s imagi- 
nation. The death of Gabriello leads in the novel to events of 
another texture, but in the sketch before us, naturally and 
beautifully concludes the subject : 


Anp. How grave you are. 

Gasr. Something oppresses me; I'll blow ’t away. 
There—look ’tis gone—oh !— 

Anp. What's the matter, love ? 

Gasr. Oh! Andreana. Here—so—clasp your arms 
About me, love—my life’s departing—yuick— 
Closer—oh! close—press harder, sweet—the blood 
Is running from my heart.— 

Anp. Oh! Gabriello,— 

Speak, speak—do not look so. Nay— 
Gazr. My love—ah!— 
ANp. So, that’s well: 
You're easier now,—do you feel faint? Alas ! 
Iie swoons—I'll scoop some water from the fountain, 
And kiss him into life again: I never 
Saw him thus ill before,—Gabriello ! 
Dear Gabriello! Now this is pretence : 
1 know it.—Ha |—he’s dead. 


The next of the “Scenes” is ‘‘ Lodovico Sforza,” in which 
the character it is named from is so much cnamoured with the 
wife of his nephew, Galeazzo, duke of Milan, that, according to 
history, he causes him to be poisoned. There is a second scene, 
which is purely fanciful, and exhibits the murderer destroyed at 
a banquet by the fair hands he has incurred such ignominy to win, 
Sforza’s description of the ‘ proud lady” to whom his young 
heart was devoted, will be read with uncommon pleasure : 


Duge. And this proud lady, was she chaste as fair? 
Srorza. Pure as the flame that burnt on Dian’s altar, 
And lovely as the morning.—O! she stood 
Like one of those bright shapes of fabling Greece, 
(Born of the elements,) which, as they tell, 
Woo’d mortals to theirarms. A form more beautiful 
(Houri or child o’ the air) ne’er glanced upon 
A poet’s dream, nor in Arabian story 
Gave promise of that vaunted paradise. 
Not they, who, from the stars, look watchfully 
Upon the deeds of men, and oft, ‘tis said, 
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Dart, like a vapour, from their wheeling orbs 
In streaming splendour hither, to redress 
Or guide, were lovelicr. Her voice was sweet 
Aud full of music, and did bear a charm 
Like numbers floating from the breathed flute, 
Caught afar off, —and which the idle winds 
Of June, through wantonness at eve, do fling 
O’er banks and beds of flowers. 
Duke. What! have you done, my lord? 
Srorza. Extravagant boy, 
Art not content ? Well, I could gay for ever. 
Her step? *twas light as Dian’s, when she tripp'd 
Amidst her frolic nymphs, laughing, or when, 
Just risen from the bath, she fled in sport 
*Round oaks and sparkling fountains, 
Chas‘d by the wanton Oreades: Her brow 
Pale as Athenian marble, but around it 
Grew fillets, like the raven's wing: Her mouth 
(Jove would have kissed *t) did keep as prisoners 
Within its perfum’d gates, pearls far more rich 
Than Cleopatra got from Antony: 
ler eyes, and one might look on them at times, 
In lustre did outvie that Egyptian queen, 
When, on the Cydnus’ banks, in pride, she stuck 
Pare gems (each one a province) in ber hair, 
And bade the Roman worship her. 


«* Lysander and Ione,” the sketch that follows, is altogether 
imaginary, and is merely an endeavour to communicate to a 
pastoral something of the interest of a common dialogue. It is 
a successful attempt, and ranges very fitly with the exquisite 
specimens by which it has been preceded. 

The story of ‘‘ Juan” has been told in Smonuer’s “ Count 
Fathom,” of which it forms an agreeable episode. It consists of 
one scene, and a more precious compendium of tenderness, jea- 
lousy, anger, and remorse, it is hardly in the power of poetry to 
supply. Juan, it appears, to obtain the hand of Olympia, had 
slain her husWand Ramirez, ‘a fact which in common opinion was 
ascribed to robbers. Jealous of a youth upon whom he has seen 
her secretly lavish her caresses, he stabs her at night in a garden, 
and learns in the moment of death, that the tenderness he had 
so bitterly punished, was bestowed upon her brother. There are 
some passages of remarkable sweetness sprinkled thickly over 
this poem, which, like its own fountain, 

shoots silver rain 
Up visibly. 
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The parting speech of Don Juan, however, to an old grey- 
headed domestic, is all that we can find time to transeribe, and 
yet that speech, deeply full of thought and passion as it is, can 
hardly be selected as a superiority from the subject : 


No more—no more. 

No lord—a vulgar slave am J, who caught 

One brief look from the sun. The guiding light 

Is out that glanced on me, and here I stand, 

Lost, and in terrible darkness, near my tomb; 

And hovering shadows, and fierce shapes, that come 

On no good errand, beckon me, and I 

Must go: yet Fil say something first. T smote 

Thé story hangs upon my tongue.—Diego! 

I smote the noblest woman in the land ; 

And, with my cruel dagger, cut a way 

*To—I was shrined there too, but knew it not-- 

Her heart—Ay, weep, Diego; thou may’st weep: 

But, for myself, my eye stands fixed and burning : 

The socket’s dry as dust. Your hand, old friend, 

For all are equal in the grave: you used 

To carry me when a boy ; do it once more ; 

And when I lie stiff on my marble bed, 

Let no one scoff, or curse me.—Bless you !—Now, 

Open your arms, Olympia ! [Stabs himself, 
The remaining “ Scenes” are equal in every valuable attri- 

bute to the delightful things already mentioned, and in lieu of 

rendering them the subjects, as necessity coinpels us, of a passing 

remark, we would gladly make them the theme of copious and 
~~~ elaborate description. Such a muse as that enjoyed by Barry 

~ Cornwatt demands the warmest solicitude ; her song is a source 

of universal delight, and we are bound by the golden ties of gra- 

titude and justice, to cherish her harmony, and cultivate her 

favours. 
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Memoirs of Mr. Joun Tosin, Author of the ‘* Honey-Moon.” With a Selee- 
tion from his Unpublished Writings. By Miss Buncer. 8vo, py. AMM, 
price 12s.—LoNnGMAN and Co. 

(Concluded from page 222) 


IN presenting the manuscript dramas of Tonin to the public, no 
general criticism is offered upon the works of their lamented au- 
thor; from a professed conviction that his literary character is fixed 
upon too firm a basis to be either shaken or settled by editorial 
remark, We strongly doubt this inference, not upon the principle 
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of Mr. Tonty’s inferiority to the attributes which Miss Bencer 
has ascribed, but from the fact of his merits, whatever they are, 
being almost utterly unknown to the parties with whom they are 
esteemed tobe familiar. The brilliant popularity of the ‘‘ Honey- 
Moon” was not enough to furnish and sustain that regard for 
Tosin’s excellencies which has here been taken upon conjecture ; 
and whether the writings now supplied will either produce or 
justify the exaltation of his public character, is a question we are 
preparing to decide. . 

The first piece to which our consideration will be fairly directed, 
is the comic opera of ‘‘ Yours or Mine,” the appearance and 
failure of which we have already related. This piece comprises a 
varicty of incidents, which are more complicated than amusing, 
and very little can be said in praise of either the language or the 
characters. The airs with which it is interspersed are sometimes 
delicate, seldom forcible, and never refined ; and so deplorably 
meagre is the conduct of the plot, that its heroine, a sensitive 
young lady, is compelled to get rid of an obnoxious suitor by pre- 
tending to have a wooden-leg! This, at least to our own appre- 
hension, is a loathsome expedient, and will serve to justify every 
particle of the harshness with which Mr. Tosin’s “ comic opera,” 
upon its representation, was attended.. 

In the play of the ‘“ Indians,” his dramatic torch is rekindled by 
the hands of Apollo himself, and there are passages in which it 
burns with unquenchable brightness. The serious style is inva- 
riably marked by that peculiar beauty which the subject alternately 
demands, and though no opportunity is omitted of enriching it with 
the spoils of his muse, Mr. Tosin judiciously abstained from wast- 
ing his vigour or his sweetness upon those topics to which they 
could not be imperatively applied. The origin of the “ Indians” 
has been already detailed,* and the history of the adventurer by 
whom it was suggested, is merely reduced, with some appropriate 
additions, to a dramatic narrative. 

The scene opens in a Spanish fort, the governor of which, in 
obedience to a roya. mandate, is endeavouring to gain over Ray- 
mond, the European leader of an Indian tribe of Creeks, by which the 
Spanish settlement is greatly infested. For this purpose, under the 
colour of concluding a truce, he directs the chief to be secured, 
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* On page 222, 
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who is brought into his presence, and there vents the following 
reproaches :— 


Enter Rayuonp as prisoner, and Spaniards. 
Rayo. Is this your governor? 
I pray you, sir, chastise your vassals here : 
I have rebuk’d them, but they heed not me. 
The foul-mouth’d rogues report that by your order 
1am brought pris’ner here. It cannot be, 
That in defiauce of all public faith, 
And the most solemn pledge ’twixt man and man, 
You have surpris’d me. O, I see ‘tis false; 
Your kindling cheek disowns the foul aspersion, 
And blushes for this outrage of your slaves. 
Gov. (To the Attendants) Retire. 
Go you, Almanza, to your chamber. [ Exit ALMANZA. 
*Tis by my orders you are here. 
Raym.. Indeed ! 
I then beg pardon of those humble knaves, 
And thank you for this high-born courtesy. 
Gov. You are too quick, sir. The great king, my master—— 
Ray. Did he bid thee do it ? 
Gov. Again you are too warm. The king, my master, 
Feels much good-will towards the Indiun tribes. 
Raym. And takes this royal mode of shewing it. 
Gov. There was no other. Oft by friendly means 
I've tried to bring us face to face; but still 
You scorn’d my proffer’d love. 
Rays. I scorn it still. 
Is there no corner of the peopled earth 
But ye must come to ravage? No small spot— 
No sea-encircled nook where men may rest, 
But sordid gain, and bloody bigotry, 
Must spoil his poor inheritance. Shame, shame! 
You havea country blest to overflowing 
With all the prodigality of nature : 
Your palaces, your buildings, and your pomp 
Of dress and equipage fatigue the eye; 
The daintiest viands crown your social boards ; 
Fruits that still ripen beneath golden suns; 
Quick sparkling wine, that dances in the eye; 
And women—ah, how lovely! Yet, shame, shame! 
You leave the harvest all unreap’d at home, 
To glean the scanty produce of our wastes ; 
And, like an envious churl, grasping at all, 
Whose eye still hungers, tho’ his hands are full, 
Quit the eneumb'ring fleeces of your flocks, 
To shear the poor man’s lamb. 


Vou. XVI. 3B 
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Gov, With what an eye 

You look upon our purposes} We came 

To enrich, and not impoverish this domain. 
Raym. Yes, as the bee brings honey to the flower, 

Or locusts vegetation. To enrich us! 

Your pardon, sir. Out of pure charity 

You have then crossed the ocean: kindly come 

To pour the rich o’erflowings of your cup 

Into our empty chalice. Have you, then, 

No work for your benevolence at home ? 

No ignorance to school? No sharp disease 

That cannot find an hospital for mercy ? 

No sighs to hush—no tears to wipe away 

Of your poor fellow-countrymen? Believe me 

Your nation, sir, may find a home consumption 

For all the human kindness it exports. 

Look at nature : 

The lordly oak throws not its branches far, 

But meets a flower to shelter from the storm : 

Nor does a sea of roaring waters sever 

The poor man’s hovel from the proud man’s dome. 
Gov. Still you will warp our purpose from the truth. 

We came to do you service: to exchange 

Our wealth for yours in honourable traffic : 

To soften, to inform, to civilize. 
Rays. To civilize! Peru and Mexico ! 

Pizarro! Cortez! witness ye the deed! 

Yet, they had human shape, and bore God's image. 

O, what a wilderness of human bones 

You made of that terrestrial paradise! 

Hell gave the word, and havoc was unsheath’d: 

Rivers ran blood into the frighted sea: 

Earth was a common sepulchre! The sun 

Thro’ the hot steam of human massacre, 

Look’d pale: whilst, o’er the dying and the dead, 

The vultures, hov’ring on the tainted air, 

Scream’d their wild raptures to the famish’d wolves. 
Gov. These were our fathers’ doings: we abhor them: 

And it would shew a braver spirit, sir, 

To let them now be shrouded with the dust 

That cannot rise and answer ye. 
Raym. Indeed! 

Shall we, the living, for example kill, 

Yet scruple to anatomize the dead? 

Shall the sepulchred spoilers of the earth 

Rot, and no record have but lying marble ? 

No. "Tis some check to mad ambition’s havoc, 

That whe.. the grave his phrenzied dream has clos'd, 
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He has a reckoning with posterity. 
But tothe purpose. You are come as friends: 
Your actions will prove that. This, sir, at parting: 
"Tis not by deeds of brotherhood like this 
The Creeks will reckon on your kind intentions. 
What, hoa! who waits there ? 
Enter Guards. 
Shew me to my dungeon. [Exit guarded. 


The Governor directs his daughter Almanza to exercise her 
blandishments for the subjugation of the haughty captive; she 
complies unwillingly, and the result of their interview merely 
elicits the history of Raymond’s devotion to an Indian fair, coupled 
with the most ardent protestations of inviolable fidelity. Almanza 
then relinquishes her purpose, and urges Raymond to assist her in 
flying to his tribe, as a refuge from the tyranny of her father. 
He warns her against the consequences of this step, in the follow- 
ing delightful manner :— 


Rava. Yet pause upon the brink of resolution, 
Nor in a fit of spleen, a flush of anger, 
A momentary tumult in the blood, 
Do that which will bring long repentant days, 
Or nights of lonely hopeless meditation, 
And leave a sharp imperishable thorn, 
When all the rose is withered. 

Aum. You speak thus, 
Because I am a woman. 

Raya. No, believe me. 
©! when the loud-tongued trumpet, and the drum, 
Stirs all his soul, a soldier's wounds but warm him ; 
But in the after calm, when slaughter sleeps, 
Then as he festers in the midnight air, 
And raw winds pierce his mangled body thro’, 
He curses honour and disclaims ambition. 
I could say more, if time would Lalt to hear me ; 
But the day wears, and ere the downward sun 
Kisses the ocean, I would see the Creeks ; 
Suffice it, lady, after having call’d 
Your thoughts to counsel, should you stil] resolve 
To keep your desp’rate resolution, 
Such welcome as rude savages can give, 
You may command. 


In the meantime, Telico, a secondary chief of the tribe com- 
manded by Raymond, makes prisoner of Fernando, the Governor's 
son, and though incited by the native cruelty of his disposition to 
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sacrifice him without delay or remorse, determines to suspend 
his purpose. Raymond’s supremacy, it appears, is the mark of 
Telico’s hatred and ambition, and to make him a mark of ven- 
geance with the Spaniards, he dispatches Perez, an attendant on his 
captive, with the news of Fernando’s impending fate, which, when 
impressed upon the credulous messenger, is abandoned, and the 
victim is set at liberty. The report of his proceedings, to the wily 
Telico, is sufficient to ensure the destruction of Raymond, and by 
rendering a service to the Governor, he hopes to strengthen his 
enjoyment of authority. ‘This authority, owing to the absence of 
Raymond, is conferred upon him bythe assembled Chiefs, but at the 
moment of its assumption, Raymond re-appears, and is welcomed 
in the most enthusiastic manner. His liberty, however, has only 
been achieved by a promise of returning at sun-set, and this pro- 
mise he is determined, in spite of every terror and allurement, to 
redeem. At the point of departure, he is met by his wife Zoa, 
who far from impugning his honourable resolve, only seeks to share 
the sorrows of his prison. 
Zoa. But why to prison? 
Rayw. I have promis'd so; 
Shall I betray my faith? 
Zoa. No, not for worlds; 
For when you took this hand, and kiss‘d it first, 
You pledg’d your faith that death alone should part us. 
What is a prison, but a closer home? 
Have I not on the sky-roof’d mountain slept, 
Rock’'d by the whirlwind; and when loud and dark 
The midnight march of the careering storm 
Howl’d o’er the uprooting pine; when nature quak’d, 
As with the mighty throb of dissolution, 
Amidst the various tumult of my soul, 
Have I not felt the sweetness of thy presence ? 
What, though the walls be damp and desolate ; 
The house of famine, pestilence, and death, 
Is it no$ thine—and shalPyou dwell alone ? 
*Tis such a place that cries aloud for comfort. 
What charm cap comfort bring to man like woman? 
What woman like a wife? Let me go with you. 


Potowmak seizes the moment of Zoa’s separation from her hus- 
band, to fill her embittered mind with suspicions of his fidelity, for 
which purpose he frames a tale of falsehood, and corroborates it 
by a portrait of Almanza, found upon Florio, her lover, who had 
been taken and liberated with Fernando. Disguised as an Indian 
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girl, Almanza comes at this luckless juncture to solicit a refuge in 
Zoa’s habitation, and is immediately known by her resemblance to 
the picture. The sequel of this is all that merits attention, and at 
that we shall hasten to arrive. Irritated by the report of his son’s 
death, Gonsalvo, the governor, suborns a slave to murder Raymond 
in his dungeon, who fails, however, in two successive attempts by 
the dagger and the bowl. Touched by the consciousness of his 
crime, this slave releases Raymond, by a secret avenue, who reaches 
his own habitation just in time to save Almanza from the jealous 
fury of his wife. His presence is also necessary to the safety of 
Gonsalvo and his followers, who in the pursuit of vengeance fall a 
prey to the superior strength and cunning of the Creeks. Telico 
is thwarted in his daring aims, and the piece concludes. 

There is very little in this play to authorise a hope of its being 
successfully represented, though abounding with instances of 
elevated feeling, and verbal beauty. Some of the speeches have 
been transplanted to other productions of the author, and our ex- 
tracts will evince that its style is occasionally such as the most 
scrupulous critic may be delighted to remember. 

It is to the “‘ Fragment” of a tragedy, written in the year 1794, 
that we cordially devote our strictest attention, conceiving it, 
though mutilated and imperfect, to offer the fairest evidence of that 
easy, sensible, and melodious diction upon which the literary fame 
of Mr. Tonin depends. It is not froin the fortunate intricacy of 
his plots, or the happy discrimination of his characters, that any 
part of this fame has been derived; those attributes are generally 
taken or imitated from some kindred dramatist, and will justify no 
other praise than that of tasteful and assiduous selection. In the 
structure of his language, however, Mr. Torin is not only felicit- 
ous but original, and we can fairly indulge our disposition to pay 
him the warmest compliments upon its force and its beauty. 

In this “ Fragment,” the scene of which is laid at Venice, 
Montano, a man of rank and opulence, is exhibited seeking for 
means to revenge himself upon Valletort, a youth, by whose mar- 
riage with Brianthe, he had been supplanted in the fairest prospects 
of happiness and honour. Brianthe’s father died soon after this 
union, bequeathing her no portion but his curses ; and Valletort, 
to recover some part of her patrimony, is urging his interest with 
the senate, at the period when this tragedy commences. Relying 
much upon the vaunted friendship of Montano, he had solicited his 
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aid, and communicated his necessities. Montano, however, has 
betrayed him to Rodone, a noted courtezan, whose wiles have been 
devoted, with criminal success, to the ruin of his property, and 
the corruption of his principles : 

Nay, he has diced so deeply with her friends, 

Right skilful in their calling, that, his means 

Exhausted, she has prodigally fed ; 

So that she holds him, by a double bond, 

A debtor to her bounty and her love. 


It is at this juncture that Montano seeks assistance from his 
creature Vasquez, a ‘‘ precious villain,” whom he had protected by 
his silence, against the punishment due to an undivulged enormity. 
This hireling deposits a letter from the courtezan to Valletort,— 
Fill’d with a long detail of raptures past, 
And hopes of coming joy,— 
in the way of Brianthe, to whose vengeance, when aroused, Monta- 
no trusts for the gratification at once of his animosity and his love. 
Seizing the moment in which this communication may be supposed 
to work with the greatest power, Montano presents himself, and 
begins his attack upon the staggered virtue of Brianthe, in a strain 
of exquisite beauty : 





O, those lips! 

Some bee of Hybla has been stinging them, 

For breathing fresher sweets than his own rose ; 
And yet, repenting, left his honey there, to balm 
The wound he made. 


He then proceeds to insinuate the falsehood of Valletort, in terms 
that strengthen the force of truth by the tenderness of their im- 
plication : 


= 


What roseate cheeks, 

For pity’s dew to light on ere it falls ! 

Upon those panting orbs, that shame all whiteness, 
Whe, that could throfie him there, would vilely stoop 
To cherish infamy ! 


As the subject warms him, Montano proceeds to develope his 
views, and at last submits the most dishonourable proposal for 
Brianthe’s acceptance. We shall transcribe the remainder of the 
scene, which has evidently been suggested by a similar situation 
in the “ Gamester,” as a very noble incentive to that connubial 
virtue which no opportunity should be omitted to confirm : 
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Mont. Past remedy! 
Bri. Ay, where’s my remedy ? 
Mont. The common one 
Of wives who, slighted by ungrateful lords, 
Look for some friend to do them ample justice. 
Bri. Have I a friend like this ? 
Monr. Behold him here. (Kneels) 
Nay, turn not thus away, nor fill those eyes 
With scorn, whose beams alone bring comfort to me: 
Think with what ardent longing I have lov’d; 
How I have spent the day in thinking of thee, 
And wearied out the night in watchfulness, 
Whilst he that should bring transport to ~ arms, 
And fill them with enjoyment 
Bri. Is thy friend, 
Thy unsuspecting, generous, trusting friend, 
Whom thou would'st meanly take advantage of, 
To stab his honour. 
Mont. True, he is my friend; 
But what is friendship when compsr'd with love? 
Love is omnipotent, and rends the seal 
Even from the bond of friendship ; in itself 
Absorbing every other faculty : 
Come then, nor coy it thus ’gainst nature’s mood, 
And woman’s dearest privilege.—O, come, 
And let me press thee warm and panting to me. 
Bai, Unhand me, let me pass. 
Mont. You mean it not. 
There is a kind confession in thine eye 
Which mocks the faint refusal of thy tongue. 
Bri. (Breaks from him) Villain, thou liest; my burning cheek is red 
At thine ill-manner’d speeches, and mine eye, 
Had it the lightning’s eloquence, should blast 
Thy arrogant presumption.—What, art mad, 
Or drunk with wine, that here in mine own house 
You thus abuse mine ears, and vent at wiil 
Your bacchanalian rudeness ? 
Doubt not, my lord, your unsuspicious friend, 
Your friend shall know from what most worthy motives 
You have espous’d his cause. What, crest fall’n! think, 
Think of your open honourable dealing ; 
And whilst you feel how pitifully low, 
How much beneath th’ opinion of itself 
Vice can debase the most exalted rank, 
Learn to revere the dignity of virtue. 
[Exit BrianTue; Montano follows. 


Dreading the fury of Valletort, to whom his treacherous endea- 
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vours, he presumes, will be disclosed, Montano urges Vasquez to 
assassinate him as he returns, 
Through many a lonely and untravell’d spot, 
from the arms of the courtezan. Vasquez shrinks from this dread- 
ful task with many sighs of unconquerable aversion, the cause of 
which he thus fully explains ; 
Vasq. Hear me a moment, 
Then let thine anger loose. I know this Valletort, 
Once sail’d with him ; 
And as it fell one rude and boist’rous night 
We stood together on the vessel’s side, 
To see the warring elements encounter ; 
It chanc’d I slipt into the roaring deep; 
Whose angry billows soon entomb'd me round. 
‘Twice o’er my head the stunning waters foam'd, 
Till the third time emerging faint and breathless, 
Fearless he leapt into the boiling main, 
Whose hungry womb yawn'd dreadfully upon me, 
And bravely buoy’d me up till further aid 
Arriv'd to save us. The thought of this, 
In the first moment, when you urg’d his death, 
Quick glane’d across my mind, and quite unmann’d me. 
The pang it gave is past, and now behold me 
Ripe for the bloody deed. 
la lieu, however, of sheathing Montano's dagger, as directed, 
in Valletor?’s heart, Vasquez assails him openly, and rushing upon 
his sword receives it in his bosom. He warns Valletort of a pend- 
ing attack upon the honour of Brianthe, which is soon after at- 
tempted by Montano, and dies as Valletort rushes out to secure the 
safety his absence has endangered. Here the ‘“‘ Fragment” 
concludes, and we are enabled to turn our attention to the under- 
plot of Urane and her child, whom Montano has “‘ left to want and 
biting infamy.” They reach the streets of Venice, from some 
neighbouring abode, in a state of pitiable distress, and are relieved 
by the hospitality of Brianthe, whose house affords them a tem- 
porary shelter. Almar, a young soldier, burning to vindicate the 
honour of his family, and punish the seducer of his sister, follows 
them in search of Montano, in answer to whose brutal assertion 
of Urane’s facility, he draws the following delicious picture of her 
charms, her innocence, and her wrongs : 
Am. Thou dos: bely her, foully thou beliest her. 
She came no eager wanton to your arms, 
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But slow aud tim'rous, urged by solemn vows, 
Which, villain-like, you since have violated, 
She yielded up, a pure unspotted prize, 

Her virgin heart. 
Oh! she wes all that nature ever form’d 

To feed the ravish’d eye, and fill the soul. 
With wonder and delight mankind beheld her. 
Fresh as the lily, on the mountain’s side, 

She bloom’'d in vestal purity ;—till a vile worm 
Crept to her innocent breast, and nestling there, 
Distilled his venom on her opening sweets, 7 
And left them all to wither. 






























Tt is Urane’s presence which appals Montano, in the catastrophe, 
from his designs upon Brianthe’s person; and though .but little 
scope has been given to her agency, in the sketch before us, enough 
is shewn to. manifest its value in a complete and expanded drama. 

The last piece in the volume is the ‘‘ Fisherman,” an opera,in 
three acts, produced at Drury-Lane Theatre, on the 20th of Jast 
October, under the title of the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Hut.” The editor 
adopts our remark, that the ground-work of the serious part js 
borrowed from an episode in the “‘ Diable Boiteux,” but seems to 
think that, in the comic scenes, the author has heen indebted sole- 
ly to his own invention. We cannot enter upon an analysis of 
this opera, but the ‘‘ comic scenes” alluded to are those in which 
Stephano and Balthazar, two antient sinners, are persuaded to visit 
Martha in disguise, for the gratification of a licentious appetite, 
which merely gets cisappointed and exposed. The fullowing ex- 
tract will set this purpose in its clearest light : 


Srzpn. Only suffer me to pay you ashort, snug, charitable visit this evening, 
a little after sunset, and Ill bring his pardon in my pocket. 

Mar. But then, then, the scandal of the thing—for a grave judge like you, 
to pay a charitable visit to a poor fisherman’s sister—If you would come in 
some sort of a disguise now— 

Stepu. I have no objection to that; none in the least. Only ensure me the 
pleasure of the meeting, and any of my friends are welcome to the reputa-4 
tion of it. : 

Mar. Let me see, then! What think you of your friend Baithazar? You 
know he sometimes visits at our house: suppose you dress yourself like him. 


In “ May-Day,” an admirable comedy by Cuapman, Lorenzo, a 
liquorish old senator of Venice, is induced to visit the object of his 
illicit love in the garb of a sweep, under the same pretext, and to 
the same end, that Mr. Tosrn has just described : 
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ANGELo. And to avoid all sight of'your entrance, yon must needs come in 
some disguise, she says ; 80 much slie tenders your high credit in the city, and 
her own reputation, forsooth. 

Lor. How! come in some disguise! 

Ana. A toy, avery toy, which runs in her head with such curious feet, sir; 
because, if there be any resemblance of your person seen to enter her house, 
your whole substantial seif will be called in question. Any ather man, she 
says, might better adventure with the least thing changed about him, than 
you with all, as if you were the only noted mutton-monger in all the city.— 
** May-Day,” Act il., Sc. 1., Com. 4to, 1611. 


When the peculiar track of Mr. Tosin’s reading is considered, 
it will perhaps be readily admitted, that the ‘‘ comic scenes” in 
his “‘ Fisherman” are positively borrowed, with modifications, from 
the quarter we have pointed out; and that to whatever praise he 
may lay claim, the praise of originality, at least, is not to be con- 
ferred upon his endeavours. Of the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Hut,” in other 
particulars, it would be difficult to speak with much severity, its 
pretensions being such as criticism may easily recognise, without 
compliment or consideration. Many amendments were made in 
this piece at the time of its production, and these, to evince the 
native weakness of the author, have been invariably rejected. As 
to the “‘ rare merits of dialogue and situation,” so forcibly pointed 
out by Miss Bencer, we confess them to lie beyond our power of 
appreciation. We have seen pieces inferior to the ‘‘ Fisherman’s 
Hut” enjoy a success it failed in partaking ; but we cannot award 
it more than a comparative right to the distinction which it but 
comparatively deserved. 

This volume, on the whole, is an ill-assorted miscellany, which 
will not tend, by either its specimens or its remarks, to fix the 
fame of Mr. Tostn upon a loftier eminence than it has hitherto 
attained. It treats of his merits in the most extravagant terms, 
but adduces no evidence to justify the imputation of higher praise 
than that by which his memory has jong been attended. With 
respectable talents, and unyearied perseverance, he fell a victim to 
the stupidity by which our theatres are still disgraced ; and if his 
fate is really intitled to our lamentation, let us render it an in- 
centive to the removal of that loathsome authority by which the 
career of dramatic genius has so long and so often.been impeded. 
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Henri Ouatre; or, Paris in the Olden Time; a Musical Romance, in three 

acts. By Tuomas Morton, Esq. &vo, pp. 86, price 2s. 6d.—Low. 
WE forget the precise terms employed upon this momentous oc- 
casion by the managers of Covent-garden Theatre, but they cer- 
tainly said a great deal in praise of the drama before us, which 
has not been confirmed by an attentive and dispassionate perusal. 
That Messieurs Harris and Fawcetr esteem themselves very com- 
petent judges of poetical merit is evinced, we presume, by the 
readiness they exhibit at all times in stepping forward to sanction 
those claims, whieh, perhaps, the public should be left to decide, 
The error of their sentiments, however, is sometimes as palpable 
as the inaccuracy of their language, and we do not scruple to 
affirm that ‘‘ Henri Quatre,” let them puff it as they will, is un- 
worthy of critical approbation. 

The chief marks of Mr. Morton’s style are its alternate want 
of elegance, propriety, and clearness, three points in which the 
lyrical portions of the present romance are peculiarly adapted to 
excel. Asa full and final specimen of Mr. Morton’s taste and 
simplicity, we trouble the reader with a casual extract, ii which 
he will be pleased to observe the dexterity of the author in con- 


ducting us to his subject, and the skill with which that subject is 
treated ; 


FLorence. 
—Adieu! but tell me, Clotilde,—what can be the reason, that, to-day, every 
object seems so uninteresting—the airso unrcfreshing,—the landscape 30 ¢riste, 
and the time so tedious? 

CLoTILDE. 
My dear Florence, ask your heart that question. 

‘ FLORENCE. 

Ask my heart the question! I will. 


Tell me, my heart, why morning prime 
Looxs like the fading eve? 

Why the gay lark’s celestial chime 
But tells the soul to grieve ? 

The heaving bosom seems to say, 

&, hapless maid, your love’s away. 


Teli me, my heart, why summer’s giow 
A wintry day beguiles ; 

Why Flora’s beauties seem to dlow, 
And fading nature smiles? 

Some zephyr whispers in my ear, 

Ah, happy maid, your love is near. 


We have put a few words in italics as conclusive instances of 
the attributes already ascribed, Morning prime is just as proper 
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as morning dawn, a pleonasm of which Mr. Morton in effect is 
guilty; the chime of the lark is so poor a metonomy for its song, 
that we might as well mention the ‘‘ notes of a fiddle,” when we 
want to describe the pealing of bells ; beguiling a day is entirely 
beyond our power of comprehension or development; and the 
extreme verbal sweetness of blowing beauties, needs neither illus- 
tration nor remark. The substance of this song, however, is in 
a worse <«pirit than any of the errors thus hastily detected ; and 
till Mr. Morton has taught his tender-hearted young ladies to 
express the commonest emotions without involving the time of 
the day and the state of the weather, we shall cease to trouble hi 
thymes with a critical visitation, that can neither polish their 
ruggedness, nor enlighten their obscurity. 

The prose department of this admirable effort appears te keep 
pace with its poetry, as we find a grave personage (p. 24.) remind- 
ing Henri that his ‘‘ sword was laced with the crimson stain$ of 
victory.” By the way, Mr. Morrow is a self-constituted historian 
of this hero’s mind, and pretends to the merit of having sketched 
a number of those great qualities in which it abounded. In the 
fourth scene of act }1., Henri is broken in upon by Moustache, a 
veteran musqueteer, whose feelings he outrages by a cruel insult, 
and allays by a paltry quibble. The soothing of this honest sel- 
dier he ranks under the head of “ catching flies with a spoonful 
of honey ;” sueh is the honourable motive by which Mr. Morron’s 
mitror of “ magnanimity, courage, gallantry, good-humour, and 
clemency”* is actuated in repairing the wrong he has so recklessiy 
inflicted. If this ‘“‘ sketch” of Henri’s mind is faithfully taken, 
adieu to the renown which Mr. Morton has disturbed ; if not, 
we beseech this enterprising dramatist to write at random for the 
future, and give himself no trouble to establish those historical 
facts he so desperately perverts. 


—_>o4jae— 

The Battle of Bothwell- Brig, & Scottish Romance, in two acts, by CHARLES 
FARLEY. 8vo, pp. 35, price 2s.—LownDEs. 

THIS piece is avowedly founded upon the tale of ‘ Old Mortality,” 

of which, indeed, it is a most ignoble mutilation. The charac- 

ters and language of the original author are partially preserved, 


————e 








* The writer had anxions!y endeavoured te sketch the history 6f Henri’6 
mind,—his magnanimity, &c.—** Advertisement.” 
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but the action, as.it-will, of course, be supposed,. is so condensed 
a to meet the probabilities of representation. We entertain a 
high respect for the abilities of Mr. Panter in arranging theatrical 
business, but that feeling will not authorise us to say a single word 
in favour of the present adaption. 


—_>r}<<—. 


Oxserry’s Mew English Drama, No. x\vii. King Lear, a Tragedy; ul- 
tered from SuHaxsPEaRE by Nanum Tate; with Prefatory Remarks. 
12mo, pp. 71, price 1s.—SiMPKiN and Marsa. 


THE editor of this work considers the ‘‘ Tempest” and “ King 
Lear” as the opposed and extreme links of the chain which con- 
nects imagination and reality. In the first play he traces the 
creations of a wild, sportive, and unbounded fancy, and in the 
latter, a faithful picture of the human mind in its ordinary habits, 
We think this hypothesis might be successfully cantested, at least 
so much of it as appears to establish a distinction between the 
humanity of the two plays selected for critical opinion. ‘The 
manners of the ‘‘ Tempest” are as familiar and domestic as those 
exhibited in “ King Lear,” and so far from deeming the habits 
depicted in the latter play to be of an ordinary nature, we lock 
upon them as the remotest abstractions from living reality, which 
the divine author has ever presented. ‘The magical attributes 
of Prospero are not more fictitious than the sorrows of Lear; and 
when the basis of each play has been duly examined, but little 
difference will be found in the habits with which both are invested. 

We cannot enter upon this subject so fully as it seems to de- 
mand, but we feel intitled to tax the present editor with an at- 
tachment to the play of ‘* King Lear,” which is not corroborated 
by the circumstances he appeals to for its superiority. His en- 
thusiasm has seduced him into praise of the most extravagant 
kind ; and, in proof of this charge, we may mention the wretched 
trick of enumerating particular characters as essential to the plot 
of which they form conspicuous parts. The merit of employing 
his personages suitably to their allotted functions, is not a merit 
upon which Smaxsprare, were he living, would have plumed 
himself; and, therefore, to say that Edgar’s affected madness, or 
the Fuol’s subtilty, promotes the operation of the fable they are 
involved with, is merely to assure us that Edgar and the Fool are 
just what they ought to be, and nothing more. 
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The present number is embellished with a striking likeness of 
Mrs. Wesr, and seems to be the best practical edition of * King 
Lear,” that has ever been published. 

es 2. ee 
The Emigrant’s Return; a Ballad: and Other Poems. By J. M. Bartietr. 
Foolseap, 8vo, pp. 156.—CHaPPeELL and Son. 
THIS volume is a probationary effort, and as such merits particu- 
lar consideration. The ‘‘ Emigrant’s Return” is, in some measure, 
founded on fact, having been suggested by the circumstance of a 
Mons. B. discovering, upon his return to France, a wife and 
daughter in retirement, whom he believed to have perished during 
the storms of the revolution. It is written with considerable neat- 
ness, and offers a very flattering promise of future success. The 
minor poems are by no means unworthy of this production, and 
though we think the vein of political feeling which has been 
opened in the ‘‘ Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte” is rather out of 
place, it is an error whica experience will correct. 
— Pride 
Comic Teles in Verse; preceded by a Poetical Protest against Oblivio Shelf, 

Esq. By Two Franks. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 156, price 6s. 6d.—FEARMAN. 
THE anecdotes upon which these ‘‘ Tales”. are founded want no- 
velty more than any other attribute, being versified with consi- 
derable sprightliness, fluency, and vigour. The story of ‘‘ Doctor 
Larrup” seems to be the best in the collection, though the ‘ Pro- 
test,” on the whole, is intitled to higher praise, as a specimen of 
orjginal power. 





Original and Select Poetry, 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN BY MRS. EGERTON AT THE SURREY THEATRE, 
On her Benefit-night, March 22, 1819, after her performance of Madge Wild- 

Jive, and previous’ to that of Weill, in the ‘ Devil to Pay ;” written by a 

celebrated literary gentleman for the occasion, 

Discovered in the character of Meg Merrilies. 

** And Bertram’s right, and Bertram’s might, ~ 
Shall meet on Ellangowan’s height.” ; 
What words are these that forth spontaneous break * 
Does fancy mould them, or does memory wake ? 
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** And Bertram’s right, and” —-— oh! this wandering brain, 
They’re mine !—in other days I sang the strain ; 
Anxious to plead an injured orphan’s cause, 
And gain’d—a noble verdict—your applause. 
Next, on a rock I dar’d the battle’s strife, 
Scotland’s stern amazon—Macgregor’s wife ; 
Fought for Rob Roy, in spirit more than man, 
And grasp’d the claymore to protect my clan. 
Then clad again in tatter’d weeds like these, 
Spell fraught, again became Meg Merrilies, 
And seem’d firm-seated on my Thespian throne ; 
But gypsies tell all fortunes but their own ! 
Chang’d to Madge Wildfire, here I trod the stage, 
To wake to pity those I rous’d to rage ; 
Led (dare I speak it ? yes, that smile assures) 
To gain, at once, Midlothian’s Heart and yours. 
Pleas’d by success, I cried “‘ Adieu to sorrow ! 
Saddle White Surrey for the field to morrow ; 
But not the horse so call’d; his aid refuse ; 
Our master rides no hobby but his muse.” 
A gipsey legend this recals ; in air 
Thus I retrace it, (flourishes her staff) and the tale declare. 
Saint George, ’tis said, within whose Fields you sit, 
Once rode on horseback in this very Pit ; 
But now, since corn and hay are dear, he chuses 
To let his stables to the sister muses. 
The Augean toil is o’er, Herculean work, 
And critics frown where paw’d the great horse Turk. 
Fo night, for once, your smiles I strive to rouse, 
As honest Jobson’s metamorphos’d spouse. 
Oh! what a change !—’tis like a fancy spell,— 
From moon-struck Madge to merry-hearted Nell ! 
But if the cobbler’s wife your cares beguile, 
And from you Love rule critics force a smile, 
Well may she cry, with undissembled bliss, 
‘* T little thought ’t would ever come to this.” 
(Bell rings.) 
But hold ; here break we off. 
Patrons and friends, who to my barn trepann’d, 
With liberal care have cross’d a gipsey’s hand, 
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Whose poor endeavour by applause requite,— 

A prouder steep than Ellangowan height; _ 

Join hands at parting, grant the boon I beg, 

And send, light hearted, home poor wandering Meg. 


ee 
LINES TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY GRATTAN. 
Come Erin’s patriots, come with me, and shed 
The tears that hallow the illustrious dead—- 
Bring every flower the smile of heaven gave, 
And fondly strew them upon Grarran’s grave. 
All that is bright in nature—sweet in song, 
To Gratran’s memory, Gratran’s name, belong : 
Deep in the heart of Erin and of man 
*T will live embalm’d as long as mem’ry can. 
His is the beacon beam, ‘which seen afar, 
Bright and effulgent as the vesper star, 
Shall guide the stranger to that land, to learn 
What fond tradition breathes upon his urn ; 
There shall he hang, while weeping Ex cries, 
<«¢ Here, here at last our pride, our patriot lies ! 
‘*.Here-sleeps the orator in dumb repose, 
“¢ At last unconscieus of his country’s woes. 
‘* No more to urge our wrongs, or claim our right, 
“«* He'll speak with soul of fire and words of, light : 
‘«¢ That soul has fled—and faintly we retain 
‘* 'Fhose words of light he ne’er will breathe, again ! 
“* The.eun has set, and with reflected rays, 
** Like the cold night-beam, on: my bosom plays, 
«* Like.the last moon-light melancholy say, 
‘* When hope anticipates no. future day. 
**O Grattan! grateful Ireland will arise 
“* And péal an anthem to thee in the. skies. 
** Go join our:Supaman, our. Burxe, and there 
“ Plead for the objects. of thy tail and: care, 
‘* Plead for the Isle to-which you ow’d your birth, 
“« And win in heaven, what.was.denied on earth.” 


.M. LEMAN REDE. 
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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.—Ccraupias. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


May 2@. Tancredi; Noce Chinoise ; Adolphe et Matilde. 
27. Ibid; Ibid; Sultan Genereux. 
29. Flauto Magico; Bazaar; Blue Devils; Adolphe et Matilde. (Mr, 
K&.iy’s At.) 
30. Tancredi; Noce Chinoise ; Rose. 
Jung 3. Ibid; Divertisement ; Marchand d’Esclaves, 
6. Cenerentola ; Ibid ; Cephale et Procris. 
10. Ibid; Ibid. 


13. Tancredi ; Ibid. 
= pcre ag? , hla. 


a dbiae say tbtd; Marchand D> Marchand D'Esclaves 
S. Madame La Cuovgr Mowrano;—Cephale o¢ -Pre- 























L’AGNESE. 
TUESDAY, June 27.—This impressive opera has been selected 
for the debit of a Madame La Cover Montano, upon whose 
merits our circumscribed space will not at present permit us to 
offer an opinion. The wonderful talents of Amsrocerr: in the 
maniac father were evinced with the force already se well-known, 
and we should hope that no obstacle will now be offered to their 
frequent exertion. 
; —> rr} 


- THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. 


May 29. Virginius ; or, the Fall of the Decemviri,—Virginius, Mr. Kean 
us, Mr. Raz ; Minutius, Mr. Pore ; Julius, Mr. Roan, ae 
tims, Mr. Bargnarp; Claudius, Mr. HamMBLin; Nemitoriue, Me. 
Powsut; Valerius, Mr. Foots; Plaxtia, Mrs. GLover ; Virgi- 
nia, Mre West ;—What Next? 

30, Virginius ; Giovanni in London,— Don Giovanni, Madame Vestnis ; 
Leporello, Mr. Harcey ; Finichin, Mr. BaRNarD; En- 
glish, Mr. Gatriz; Pluto, Mr, Mereoita ; Mercury, Mr. Vine 
1nG; Charon, Mr. Suita; Mrs. Leporello, Miss. Povzy; Cone 
stantia ». Miss CaRew; Mrs. English, Miss Cusirr; 

Fan, Mrs. Bianp. 
SI. Fashionable 3 or, Natare will Prevail*,—Welford, Mr. Ev. 



















* Com. by Mc. Natty ; produced at Covent-garden Theatre in 1765 
Vou. XVI. 3p Neo. 96. 
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LISTON 5 ‘Sir Buzzard Savage, Mr. Munpen; Ordeal, Mr. 
Pore; ain Dougias, Mr. Hame.in ; Nicholas, Mr. Knicnt ; 
Coloriel taff, Mr. Gatrie; Lady "Flippant Savage, Mrs. 
Grover ; Clara, Mrs. MargpyNn ; Grace, Miss Key ; Constance, 
Mrs. Rosinson ; ;—Cobbler of Preston; Songs; Past Ten o’Clock. 
(Mr. MunDen's ‘Night,) 
June 1. Virginius ;¢ Giovanni in London, 

2. Town and Country; Ibid,—Afrs. English, Mrs. Oncer. 

8. King Lear; Ibid. 

5. Richard the Third; Ibid. 

6. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife; Ibid. 

7. Siege of Belgrade,— Peter Mr. BaRNnarD ; Songs; Ibid. (Madame Ves- 
tTRis’ Wight.) 

8. Wild Oats; Ibid. 

9. Speed the Plongh; Ibid. 

10. New Way to pay Old Deb*-; Ibid,—Leporello, Mr. Kyicut ;¢ Con- 

stantia Quixote, Miss Cusirr. 

18, Venice Preserved ,~—-Jaffier, Mr. Kean; Pierre, Mr Ettiston; Bel- 
videra, Mrs. M'GiBBon ;—Admirable Criehton,—Cric, on, (with 
Imitations, Singing, Dancing, and Fencing) Mr. Kean; Duke, 
Mr. Houtann; Prince, Mr. PEeNnLey; "Few, Mr. OxBerry ; 
Bianca, Mrs. Rosinson. 

13, Town and Country — Reuben Glenroy, Mr. Raz ;§—Giovanni in London, 

14. Speed the Plough ;|| Ibid. 

12, David Rizsio,— Darniey, Mr. HamBuin; Ruthven; Mr. Rae; 
David Rizzio, Mr. BranamM; George Douglas, Mr. BARNARD ; 
M Wylie, Mr. SmitH; Mary Queen of Scots, Mrs. West ; 
Lady Mary Livingston, Miss Carew; Jessie Gowans, Miss 
Povey ;—Ibid. 

19. Every One has his Fault; Songs; Deaf Lover,— Meadows, Mr. Ex.is- 
TON ;—Fete du Village. (Mr, ELListon’s Wight.) 

20. David Rizzio ; Giovanni in London. 

21. English Fleet,— Katherine, Madame Vasrris ;—Songs; Liar. (Mr, 
Braunani’s lVight.) 

29. David — Giovanni in London. 

23. Ibid ; 

rt Ibid ; Ibid. 

26. Dramatist ; 3; Cobbler of Peston, 

27. English Fleet, —Valentine, Mr. PearRMAn ;—Giovanni in London. 

28. Speed the Plough; Ibid. 

29. Provoked Husband,—John Moody, Mr. MuNDEN; Miss Jenny, Mad- 
ame VEsTRis; Songs; Magpie,—Annetie, Mra. West. (Benefit 

_ _ of Mrs. West and Mr. KNIGHT.) 
$0. Jealous Wife; Giovanni in London. 


VIRGINIUS. 


MONDAY, May 29.—This tragedy was so completely below the 
standard of crificism, that we gladly avail ourselves of its want 
of success, to relinquish the unpleasant duties of reproof and ex- 





+ To show the candour and decision of Mr. Extiston, he announced this 
play for the * fourth and fitth times,” and-————jinally withdrew it. 

¢ Owing to the expiration of Mr. Haruev’s engagement. 

§ On account of Mr. Kean’s accident. 

{t This comedy was repeated *‘ in consequence of the overflow” on the 
Friday before,—a Ticket Night! ’? 


¢ 
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posure. It is attributed to a Mr. Bartow, and was so coldly re- 
ceived upon its third representation, as to be abruptly withdrawn, 
though announced with great security for several successive even- 
‘ings.* We cannot say any thing in praise of even Mr. Kean’s 
exertions, whose Virginius was bafiied in its best points by the'su- 
perior talent of Mr. Macreapy. 


GIOVANNI IN LONDON. 


TUESDAY, May 30.—This extravaganza, as it is properly termed, 
has been transplanted from the Olyinpic Pavilion, a soil in which 
its dulness and obscenity were of indigenous growth. We are un- 
willing to tax Mr. Exuisron with the véry worst motive by which 
he could have been actuated, but “ Giovanni in London” appears 
to have been introduced at Drury-lane Theatre for the sule purpose 
of making money, by the sacrifice of every feeling which ought to 
be devoted to the respectability of that establishment. 

There is a kind of common-place ingenuity in the opening of 
this piece, which has been miserably followed up in the construc- 
tion of its plot, language, and characters. The idea, we suspect, 
of Don Giovanni’s dismissal from hell, on account of his exceéding 
wickedness, did not originate with Mr. Moncrierr ; it seems to 
have been a casual notion which he was merely selected to realize ; 
and we repeat our conviction, that a moré feeble pursuit of a 
tolerable idea has seldom been exhibited. The Don is involved 
in a variety of adventures, which the dramatist has not troubled 
himself to explain or connect; and though the auspices under 
which this farrago was originally produced might warrant the 
utmost frivolity, something of a better cast was due to the national 
stage upon which it has been represented. We shall overlook the 
extreme indecency which runs through every vein of this stupid 
composition and confine our censure to the want of probability by 
which it is pervaded. Giovanini obtains access to a fashionable party 
without an invitation ; seduces a married lady in ten minutes after _ 
he has first accosted ers 3; is brought to trial in Westminster-hall, 
and defended by a female; gets out of the King’s Bench by the 
insolvent act, just after he gets into it; anid is finally married to & 
foolish young woman, who knows nothing about him, but the 
enormous vices by which his character, to the very last, is de- 


_ + 





* The first account 6n the third evening was but 761. 
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graded. These are the choice materials which Mr. Eviiston has 
selected for public amusement, and, to the shame of his dupes be 
it said, with a hundred other reasons, of equal potency, to scorn, 
detest, and reject it, they have certainly testified particular pleasure 
at the entertainment he has so morally provided. 

We pity Madame Vesrnais, from every consideration by which 
her performance of Don Giovanni has been attended. The dis- 
gusting woman who undertook this libertine character at its outset, 
prepared us very fully for the only result that can ever be drawn, 
in the nicest hands, from its loathsome repetition ; and we, there- 
fore, feel bound to treat it as a part which no female should 
assume till she has discarded every delicate scruple by which her 
mind or her person can be distinguished. That any modern ma- 
nager will bestow a single thought upon the tarnished virtue 
pf his company, is not an event we are intitled to expect; 
but there is a reluctance, at least, to be evinced by the victim of 
his power, in discharging her nauseous duties, which should con- 
ciliate the judgment that decency has arrayed against her. We 
could not trace this reluctance in the efforts of Madame Vesrris, 
who seemed to have swathed her slender form in rolls and ban- 
dages, to fill out the garb of the character, and testified altogether 
that sort of ease and gaiety zvainst which, for the honor of the 
sex, we still deem it our duty to protest. Madame Vesrnris, it is 
true, from her mediocre talent, and moderate estimation, can pos- 
sess but little of that influence which more lofty actresses are 
permitted to exert ; but we counsel] her to solicit the exemption 
she cannot command, and rather do any thing than adhere to a 
task that is fraught with viler consequences than we shall venture 
to describe. 

We saw Miss Carew with regret in the paltry character to 
which her talents were condemned, though her delightful execution 
of a popular air atoned, as Mr. Exuiston, perhaps, thought gt 
would, for theeindignity a sérdid manager inflicted. Miss Povey 
exerted the delightful upper tones of her voice, with popular effect, 
in that pretty ballad, by Waitaxer, of “ Rest thee, my darling,” 
to which no singer on the stage is so peculiarly qualified to im- 
part its essential charm. Mrs. Buanp had a dozen diffent airs in 
a breath, and sang them all with her accustomed simplicity. Mr. 
Har ey was unexceptionably fortunate in the briskness of Leporella; 
and there were two humble individuals who represented an emi- 
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nent tailor, and a haberdasher’s foreman, with great quaintness and 
volatility. : 

Mr. Exuiston has an easy alternative before him, and must 
either become the conscious promoter of senseless amusement, or 
consent to bear the imputation of abominable hypocrisy. ‘‘Giovanni 
in London” will not further the “ morality, virtue, or loyalty”* he 
is pretendingly so anxious to inculcate, and we, therefore, counsel 
him to step forward at once, with his natural appetite and urgent 
necessities to strengthen the declaration, and candidly assure us that 
he means to recruit his exhausted pockets at the cost of every con- 
sideration he surprised us by affecting to preserve. 


VENICE PRESERVED. 


MONDAY, June 12.—Mr. Kean’s personation of Jaffier, the way- 
ward but well-meaning accomplice of men he abets and betrays, 
excited much interest, and will justify particular consideration. 
The clamour of a crowded audience prevented us from forming 
any tangible idea of Mr, Kean’s merit at the commencement of 
the character, but we felt convinced in its progress that he was 
but imperfectly qualified to exalt it in the scale of general regard. 
He was too often peevish, vindictive, and dolorous, where he ought 
to have shewn a manly resentment against the fate which had so 
blindly deprived him of its bounties, and in lieu of the stern im- 
patience which grows upon his gentle temper, Mr. Kean exhi- 
bited the common-place fretfulness which recent actors of Jaffier 
have uniformly adopted. His only tolerable passage in this tone 
was towards the end of Act IV., where he suggested to Pierre that 
a dagger would have done him nobler service than the blow he so 
angrily inflicted. In a few other points his habits of intense gaz- 
ing and abrupt transition were advantageously used, and not only 
excited universal commendation, but justified the pleasure they 
appeared to convey. The chief scene with Belvidera, in which he 
attempts to obliterate the treachery she has led him into, by put- 
ting her to death, was altogether well-played, and two or three 
examples might be selected from it of beauty fully equal to the 
best of his standard endeavours. Ou the whole, however, though 
superior to Mr. C. Kemsie’s embodiment of this lachrymal cha- 
racter, we cannot compliment Mr. Kzan with the encomium he 





* See page 259. 
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probably feels himself intitied to expect. He has been surpassed 
by Mr. Conway and Mr. Rae in their general outline of the part, 
and unless we are unusually mistaken in our surmises of his talent ; 
there is a charm in the restless energy of Mr. Macreavy which 
would invest the duties of Jaffer with that inherent consequence 
they are calculated to maintain. 

Of Mr. Exuiston’s Pierre,— 

——— a soldier who has liv’d with honour, 
Fought nations’ quarrels, and been crowa’d with couquest,— 
we would willingly have avoided both the sight and discussion. 
It was a performance by which, in pity to criticism, the metro- 
politan boards are seldom degraded, and we hope that the rarity 
of such a scandalous trespass upon the time and temper of those 
who possess their sight and hearing, will be still farther enforced 
by a final burst of public indignation. It is true that Mr. Etus- 
fon scrambled through the text with less clumsiness than he often 
evinces, but the merit of reciting the majority of his speeches 
with tolerable correctness ought hardly to atone for his barbarous 
abandonment of their spirit and meaning. It is not our intention 
to criticise such an effort as this, but we cannot help pointing out 
one of the very grossest errors that ever were committed. When 
upon the verge of execution, instead of whispering to Jaffier, as the 
author directs, and leaving us to speculate, from his surprise, 
upon the import of his communication, the transcendant Extis- 
ron took upon himself to say ‘‘ Stas me!!!” without considering 
that there was a very silly suspense to be preserved till Jaffier had 
accomplished the bloody deed he was instructed to perform. We 
know that the sagacious lessee is an editor,—by proxy at least, — 
but this is a latitude which we cannot allow to his license for in- 
terpolation.* 

Mrs. M‘Gisson was summoned from Liverpool, at considerable 
expense we believe, by Mr. Kean, to support him in the part of 
Belvidera. We have no wish to retract a syllable of the praise 
bestowed at a “former period upon this lady, but we certainly see 
no reason to hail her performance as a necessary appendage to 





¢ It may also be mentioned, as a hint to future actors of the gallant Pierre, 
that Esquire Evtiston could not die in peace till he had called out lustily for 
Jaffier to come and shake hands with him, before he fell back in his scarlet vest 


and breeches, and lay at full-length, like astick of red sealing-wax in a stationer’s 
window. 
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either the value or attraction of Mr. Keay’s entertainments. It 
was in this character that Miss O’Neitt acquired a reputation 
which no rivalry could equal, and no criticism can affect ; she 
rendered it a combination of grace, truth, and energy, far beyond 
the best efforts which the stage in our time has witnessed, or its 
annals, most probably, have ever recorded ; and this vivid remem- 
brance of her most perfect and congenial personation, will ope- 
rate with great force against the ladies by whom she has been 
succeeded. Not to disparage tne talent of other individuals, we 
may safely mention Mrs. M‘Gisson as the most ingenious repre- 
sentative of Belvidera now before us. Her figure, though dimi- 
nutive, is delicately proportioned, and her talent is free at least 
from the trammels of imitation. We cannot, however, advance 
beyond the bounds of this eulogium, as the merits of Mrs. M‘ 
Gispon seldom rose above a cold, formal, and judicious medio- 
crity; nor, till that impression has been effaced on fair and obvi- 
ous grounds, shall we feel ourselves intitled to speak in terms of 
implicit satisfaction, or unqualified praise. 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 

THE romantic history of this Caledonian adventurer, who flou- 
rished in the reign of Queen Exizaseta, was dramatized for the 
purpose of displaying the accomplishments of Mr. Kean in a va- 
riety of exercises which his prototype could hardly have been 
supposed to possess. For instance, we may rest assured that he 
neither played upon the piano-forte, danced with Miss Vauancey, 
nor gave imitations of the London performers. These excellen- 
cies, however, were daly arranged for ‘‘ ‘Tue Apmiraste Kean,” 
with many more which an accident prevented him from displaying. 
Among these, his assumption of Harlequin must have been a great 
and reputable enlargement of the histrionic fame he so splendidly 
enjoys, not to insist upon its strict accordance with the divine at- 
tributes of that ‘‘ admirable” character he so modestly embodied. 

We sincerely wish that Mr. Kean had spared us an examination 
of this foolery, as in that case he would have escaped the accident 
that was so unfortunately incurred. He seems to have lacerated 
a muscle in the right leg, and has been prevented from appearing 
in several of the characters for which he was announced. This 
painful casualty happened in the last scene of the first act, during 
the execution of a very clumsy pas seul, and the curtain was only 
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drawn up, after a sanctified explanation from Mr. Russe, to 
present Mr. Kean as an imitator of Messieurs Kemsie, IncLepon, 
Branam, Bannister, and Munpen. Of these imitations we shall 
briefly remark, that, Mr. Branam’s peculiarities excepted, nothing 
could be more gross, cruel, presumptuous, and ineffective. We 
have no fear of such an experiment being palmed again upon the 
public, or that Mr. Kean, indeed, will ever debase his professional 
rank by recurring to any other branch of this ridiculous exhibi- 
tion. It was a sorry sight for those who wish to see the pursuits 
of an actor maintained by dignified conduct, and we cannot help 
thinking that half the amount of Mr. Kean’s enormous receipts 
would have been profitably bartered for the purchase of that re- 
spectability he sacrificed to secure them. It was a vulgar trick 
to win the money of the weak and inquisitive, and we repeat our 
hope that the stage will never be dishonoured by a similar expe- 
riment. 

The farce was’ compiled by Mr. C. Drspin, and, as far as it 
went, nothing could be more wretchedly put together. It was a 
senseless attempt, and seemed worthy to the uttermost of that 
particular reputation which the author has so adequately earned. 





s 


DAVID RIZZIO. 
SATURDAY, June 17.—The professional skill and insinuating 
address of David Rizzio have at length been made the medium of 
a dramatic entertainment, if the word entertainment can be applied 
to one of the dullest effusions with which the stage has ever been 
burthened. Colonel Hamitron, the author of a musical piece 
named ‘ Elphi Bey,” is responsible for the pretensions of this 
opera, and we are sorry that our candour will not permit us to 
avouch for either its merit or success. The fable is as follows: 
David Rizzio has contracted a passion for Lady Mary Livingston, the fa- 
vourite attendant on Mary, Queen of Scots, who is fascinated by his talents, 
and sanctions his addresses, The Earl of Ruthven, a noble of haughty feel- 
ings and vindictive disposition, enraged at the preference of Lady Mary for 2 
man whose condition he despises, incites A/‘Wylie, one of his dependants, to 
assassinate Rizzio, and thus remove the barrier to bis own impetuous love. 
The power of Rizzio’s music not only softens the heart of M‘ Wyle, but arrests 
his hand, and Ruthven is at length compelled to pursue a darker path for his 
rival's destruction. He fills the mind of Darnley with a fierce suspicion of the 
Italian’s attachment to his royal consort, and engages him in a plan for Rizsie’s 
murder, which is frustrated by the skill, diligence, courage, and affection of 
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his servant Douglas. A similar attempt is also rendered abortive by the vast 
influence of Rizzio’s harmony, till at length a band of conspirators burst into 
the Queen's apartment, and attack him in her presence. Darnley then disco 
vers that he has been cruelly misled, but his remorse happens too late to save 
the life of Rizzio, who dies of the wounds his jealous fury had directed. 

The obvious aim of the writer in constructing this piece, has 
been to place the musical attributes of Rizzio ina distinguished 
light, at whatever sacrifice of truth and probability that distinction 
might be obtained. Mr. Brana is accordingly seated at a piano- 
forte, and made to sing a ballad about murder and remorse, by 
which a rough Scotsman is hindered from putting him to death ; 
in the same spirit, he hunts to a galloping chorus, and dies with 
a lyrical prayer. Had these egregious absurdities been extenuated 
by predominant interest in the drama itself,—by the brilliance of its 
poetry, the strength of its sentiments, or the force of its humour, 
—we should not have urged them as infractions of that decorum 
it is necessary to preserve. The aggrandizement of Rizzio, how- 
ever, tends so little to our diversion, that we have time to examine 
the means by which it is procured, and those means, we can safely 
assert, are not such as either the justice or the generosity of cri- 
ticism should be asked to applaud. 

Miss Carew was acharming representative of Lady Mary Li- 
vingston, though her songs were generally too destitute of elegance 
and vigour, to ensure the effect her taste and science are calculated 
to afford. Ina very brilliant duet with Mr. Brana she displayed 
those qualities to great advantage, and fully proved her claim to 
the vocal supremacy we have so often ascribed. Jessie Gowans is 
a part of very little consequence, but was supported by Miss Po- 
vey with that ease and sprightliness which time will ripen into 
value. There is an assumption of dignity about Mrs, West which 
is highly ridiculous, and this assumption rendered her embodiment 
of the Scottish queen, a false and repulsive personation. She fol- 
lowed every syllable that fell from her royal lips with an air that 
bespoke assurance of its effect ; and in short, not to waste many 
words upon so humble an actress, she divested Mary at once of 
her imputed good-sense and proverbial beauty. 

Mr. Branam was singularly unfortunate in the development of 
Rizzio’s ability, his music being altogether ill sung, and badly 
composed. We have adverted to the duet with Miss Carew, which 
is one that gave scope to his talents, and will enhance his reputa- 
tion. Mr. Raz was too boisterous in Ruthven to justify the praise 

Vor. XVI. ; 3s No. 96. 
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he‘ commonly enables us to bestow upon his judgment; Darnley 
offered no points that either the zeal or intelligence of Mr. Ham- 
BLIN could embrace; and M‘Wylie’s dialect was so completely fo- 
reign to the powers of Mr. Surrn, that it merely exposed his in- 
capacity. , 

The reception of “‘ David Rizzio” was not unfavourable, but its 
attraction has ‘been remarkably slight. It will probably fill a few 
chasms produced by the absence of Mr. Kzan, but we will take 
upon ourselves to prophesy its speedy and utter extinction. 


—>r}<<— 
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1830. 
May 29. Virginius ; Battle of Bothwell-Brig. 
30. Henri Quatre ;— Gervais, Mr. Comer ;—Ibid. 
31. Virginius; Ibid. 
June 1. Antiquary,—Miss M' Intyre, Mrs. Bisnor ;°—Ibid. 
2. Virginius; Ibid. 
3. Henri Quatre; Midas. 


§. Virginius; Harlequin and Cindcrella. 
6. Point of Honour; Wine does Wonders; or, the Way to win Him ;+ 
renee 4 of Figaro. (Benefit of Mr. and Mrs. C. KemB12z.) 


7. RobR acgregor; Poetical A ; Poor Soldier,— Patrick, Miss 
Tree. (Mr. Lisron’s Night.) , 
8. Antiquary; Battle of Bothwell-Brig. 
9. Macbeth,— Macbeth, Mr. Macreavy ; Macduff, Mr, Terry ;—Cymon 
Ui » Miss Tree. (Mr. Macreapy’s Night.) 
10. Henri Quatre; Roland for an Oliver. 
12. Virginius; Harlequin and Ciuderella. 
13. Barber of Seville; Husbands and Wives; Harlequin and Cinderella. 
44. Antiquary; Songs; Too late for Dinner. (Mr. Emgry’s Night.) 
15. Macbeth; Poor Soldier. é 
16. Virginius ; Songs; Roland for an Oliver. (Miss Foors’s Night.) 
17. Henri Quatre; Midas. 
39. Macbeth; Harlequin and Cinderella. 
20. She stoops to Conquer,— Hardeastie, Mr. BrancnarD; Piss Hard- 
castle, Miss BuancHagD;—Day after the Wedding ; Songs ; Gymon. 
(Mr. Brancuarn’s ight.) 
91. Comedy of Errors; Old Maid,—Miss Harlow, Mr. Farrex ;—Inkle 
aud Yarico,— Patty, Mrs. Ginzs. (Mr. Farren’s Night.) 
$9. Henri Quatre; Roland for an Oliver. 
93. Lord of the Manor,—7ramore, Mr. Duruset; Annetic, Miss Stz- 
PHENS ;—Grand Concert; Libertine. (Miss SterHens'’s Night.) 
94. Henri Quatre; Wedding-Day; Too late for Dinner. ~ 
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© What is become of Miss MaTruEws? 
¢ Merely Fanqunar’s “ Inconstant” abridged. 
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26. Virginius; Inkle and Yarico. 
_ 27. Rob Roy M 3 Songs ; Timour the Tartar,—4gib; Master 
LonGuurst ; , Miss Foote; Selima, Miss (Mir. 
FaRLey’s Night.) 
28. John Bull,—Peregrine, Mr. MacrEapy ;—Songs; Marriage of Figaro. 
(Mr. Jounstone's Farewell Benefit, and Last Appearance.) 
29. at of the Manor,*—7Zrumore, Mr, Hunt ;+—Love, Law, and 
rysic. 
30. Antiquary; Bombastes Furioso ; Roland for an Oliver. 


HARLEQUIN AND CINDERELLA. 


MONDAY, June 5.--We were extremely gratified by the grace 
and agility of Miss Scorr as the heroine of this pantomime, in 
which she has succeeded, with very superior claims, to the younger 
Miss Dennetr. Miss Scott has evinced uncommon improvement 
since Christmas, and we think a very pleasing augury may be drawn 
from her youth, beauty, and diligence, of rising merit and pro- 
gressive favour. 


MACBETH. 


FRIDAY, June 9.—The very high sense of Mr. Macreapy’s merits 
entertained by the lovers of dramatic power, was manifested this 
evening in one of the most brilliant assemblages of beauty and 
fashion with which the theatre has ever been graced. It is fair to 
suspect that the whole of bis auditors upon this occasion were col- 
lected by one opinion of his excellence, and it may be freely as- 
serted that the effort they came to witness must have deeply con- 
firmed the admiration they so sensibly felt. 

The chief distinction of which Mr. Macreapy’s performance has 
shown Macbeth to be susceptible, is that humanity it so correctly 
jnfused, without abridging the splendor of his elevation, or the 
‘darkness of his purpose. He represented him as a man urged by 
the dictates of ambition to commit an offence from which his first 
feelings have revolted, and brooding over the object he finally deter- 

-mines to achieve, with a strong consciousness of its collateral 
horror. It was in this spirit that he delivered the: soliloquy begin- 
ning “ If it were done, when ’tis done,” in the course of which 
we saw him ascend from a simple view of the savage deed to the 





* A very silly puff was attached to the performance of this opera, on the 
Thursday before, in which the manager carried the joke so far as to single out 
Miss T ree's Sophia for particular distinction. 

+ Owing to Mr. Durvuser’s indisposition. 
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loftiest considerations by which its guilt could be enhanced, and 
finally appease his startled imagination, by declining the murder 
he had so sanguinarily projected. His address to the visionary 
dagger was an emanation of the same natural order, and his exit 
to destroy the king conveyed a most unusual impression, from the 
breathless solicitude of his manner. 

The ghastly wildness with which Mr. Macrgapy returned to the 
scene, bearing the bloody instrumcnts of his crime, and stained 
with the’ gofe of his aged victim, was transcendant. He whis- 
pered the first few brief answers to the questions of his wife, and 
this novelty will rank among his most ingenious efforts. His la- 
mentations for lost innocence were fearfully bitter, and the agony 
which seemed to he wrung out of his heart in feeling that Duncan 
could not be awakened by the loudest knocking at his castle-gates, 
has never been surpassed. 

The sovereignty has now fallen upon Macbeth, and we see him 
invested with the regal influence -his blackest measures were put 
in force to obtain. ‘‘ To be safely thus,” he spills the blood that 
may endanger his pre-eminence; and becomes oppressed by the 
phantoms of a dark and distorted fancy. Mr. Macreapy’s acting 
at this juncture was peculiarly brilliant, and the banquet-scene will 
be historically instanced, if truly considered, as a specimen of skill 
which reflects particular glory upon the present state of the stage. 
The pliant dissimulation with which he addressed his visitors after 
the first appearance of the ghost ; his alarm while raising the cup 
to his lips, as he drank a second time to the health of his “‘ dear 
friend Banquo,” in apprehension of whose return he trembled as 
he spoke ; the horror in which he shrank away from his imagined 
form, dropping into a chair, and burying his face in his robe ; 
these, with the tone of triumph in-which he hailed his release from 
this loathsome spectre, were traits of a copious and original mind, 
which is fully enabled to renliog its own magnificent conceptions, 
and might be ° 

That should applaud again. 
The remainder of the part was replete with excellencies of the 
highest class, and if the general sentiment is to be trusted, Mr. 
Macreapy has made an impression by his abilities in Macbeth, 
which render him our only representative of the character. . We 
lcok, however, to more extensive results from his eminent suc- 
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cess, than the monopoly of one arduous personation for which no 
rival actor is so splendidly fitted. He has 
bought 

Golden opinians from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
and if the managers mean at once to gratify public expectation 
and reward individual desert, let them open to Mr. Macreapy the 
whole range of important assumptions from which he has been 
studiously excluded. Let us see him in Hamlet, in Lear, in Shy- 
lock, in Kitely, and in Overreach ; they will offer a fair test of his 
ability, and if he fails in upholding the great reputation he has 
already obtained, we shall desist from urging the demand that 
every consideration, till then, must incite us to enforce. 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


TUESDAY, June 20.—Miss E. Brancuarp, with whose success 
upon the Bath boards, our readers are already acquainted, made 
her appearance as Miss Hardcastle, in this excellent comedy, and 
was received with a warmth which her beauty and talent were in- 
titled to command. We shall profit by the first opportunity of 
making Miss Buancnarp’s performance the subject of closer re- 
mark ; and that opportunity, if the proprietors of Covent-garden 
are sensible of their own interest, will soon and often be afforded, 
in characters of a similar cast to that which Miss Buancmarp 
so charmingly sustained. 
—o hina 

ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


MR. MATHEWS. 


SATURDAY, June 24.—We should most sincerely regret that our 
narrow limits have prevented us from adverting, at the proper op- 
portunities, to the entertainments of this admirable performer, had 
not his distinguished success been such as to outstrip the warm- 
est recommendation. They were this evening brought to a close, 
and Mr. Marnews, amid loud, long, and general applause, de- 
livered the following address : 

Lapies and Gentlemen :—Thus I conclude thé third season of my entertain- 
ments, which, through your unexampled kindness and patronage, I may boast 


of as having been pre-eminently successful. To say that I am proud of, and 
grateful for the distinction you have conferred upon me, would be but faingly 
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to express those feelings which animate me towards my kind benefactors. To 
have already drawn together one hundred and twenty audiences, crowded by 
rank, fashion, and beauty, is no mean boast for an humble individual like my- 
self; but when I reflect, that I may exclaim with the Roman hero, ‘ Alone I 
did it!” I confess I feel a glow of self-gratulation that my good-fortune 
prompted me to quit the long-beaten path of the regular drama, to adventure 
on so novel and hazardous an undertaking. 

It now only remains for me to assure you that no exertion of ingenuity, or 
Jabour of observation shall be wanting to render my next year’s entertainment 
still more deserving of your favour than those which have preceded it,—and I 
do trust to be enabled so far to vary its nature, as to present you with some- 
thing new, not only in subject and character, but in method and arrangement 
also; at all events. I trust J shall not have exhausted in myself the bappy 
faculty of exciting your mirth, and 1 hope yow will not bave lost the incling- 
tion to come here and be merry. 

Lapies and GeNTLMEN, with reiterated thanks, and the most cordial good 
wishes, I now respectfully bid you fareweH. 


We sincerely hail the promise contained in this declaration, and 
while the talents of Mr: Maruews are exerted with their usual ala- 
erity, he cannot fail to obtain his accustomed success. The Eng- 
lish Opera House, during the course of his lectures, has been 
brilliantly attended ; and he is a satirist of so high an order, that 
his exertions, if rightly taken, will not only amuse the fancy, but 
amend the heart. Such a consequence as this deserves the most 
zealous cultivation, and we therefore lend our humble influence 
with uncommon pleasure, to the promotion of his great moral 
object. , 














MISS KELLY’S BENEFIT. 
MONDAY, June 26.—Owing to ‘‘ unavoidable circumstances,” 
which can be best explained by the managers of Drury-lane 
Theatre, Miss Keuty fixed her benefit at this house ; and though 
affected by a sudden change of performances, it was honoured 
with an eminent share of that patrcnage her talents so amply de- 
serve. In the part of Cicely Homespun, (‘ Heir at Law”) which 
Miss ‘Ketty played upon this occasion for the first time, she dis- 
tinguished herself by those delicate touches of nature that so 
peculiarly enrich her performance, and has materially encreased 
her reputation by the effort. The other characters were chiefly 
sustained by members of the Drury-lane company, among whom 
Messrs Dowron, Knicut, and Haruey, exerted themselves with 
particular success. Mr. Wrencu’s Dick Dowlas was also an 
amusing é¢ffort; and Mrs. Grove supported the vulgar affectation 
of Lady Duberley with very palpable merit. 
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The talents of Mr. Pexaman were powerfully manifested in a 
beautiful ballad by Bocusa; Mr. Broapuursr sang a Scottish air 
with remarkable sweetness ; and Mr. Puituies, jun. was cordially 
encored in Storace’s noble song of the “ Sapling Oak,” which 
merely wanted a little more rapidity in the second movement to 
have been beyond the reach of objection. Miss Ketty’s incom- 
parable humour and buoyant spirits were delightfully devoted to a 
comic duet with Mr. Pearman, in which she personated an in- 
tractable pupil, trifling with the lessons she possessed such pe- 
culiar capacity to receive. This duet was rapturously encored ; 

- after which, the good old glee of the “‘ Red Cross Knight” was 
sung with adequate precision, and finished what was called a ‘‘ Mu- 
sical Pasticcio.” 

The ‘* Lady and the Devil” concluded the entertainments of the 
evening, and enabled Miss Kexiy to make her curtsey with a 
grace which the most genuine sense of duty appeared to inspire. 
We hope that no circumstance at any future period will weaken 
the interest or perplex the arrangements of this estimable actress, 
who has the fairest claims of talent and virtue upon public 

support. 


OPENING NIGHT. 


THURSDAY, June 29.—This elegant theatre has commenced its 
summer campaign, with a prospect, which we trust will be fully 
realized, of the most splendid success. The company with a few 
additions, of whom report speaks highly, comprises the great and 
various abilities by which it has hitherto been distinguished, and 
offers a prospect of amusement to its public frequenters, which is 
most assuredly equal to the resources of any other establishment. 
We see, with unaffected pleasure, that Mr. Bartiey has returned 
from his American trip to resume those managerial duties he so 
ably discharged, and employ his talents in a variety of whimsical 
pieees, to’ which his gaiety and good humour were found of such 
essential support. The melo-dramatic department is again in- 
trusted to Mr. T. P. Cooxe, whose superintendence has already 
been marked by many fortunate results, and we hope that ample 
opportunities will be found of displaying this able performer in a 
situation he so transcendently fills. Mr. Harzey’s high spirits 
have again found congenial employment ; Mr. Wrencu, in parts 
of quick and dashing vivacity, is restored to a post we hope he 
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never means to relinquish ; the ‘alangitey of Mr. Wirameon’s hu- 

mour is also at hand for the levers of real excellence ; and Mr. 

Cuatrer.ey returns with many other gentlemen to renew the fa- 

vourable impression their talents and their diligence have already 

created. Upon the value of stich an acquisition to this theatre as 

Miss Kxuny, we need not pronounce an opinion ; the merits of 

Mrs. Cuarreauey are also too generally appreciated-for particular 

encomium, and Mrs. Grove, Miss-Wonxcman, Mies Love, and ) 

Mrs. Byran, will forfeit their established claims, if they fail in 

securing considerable applause. 

The vocal honours of the English Opera have tiow been sup- 

ported for several seasons by Mr. Pearman, Mr. Broapuvasr, and 

Miss Carew, and we cannot adduce the slightest objection against ! 

the very high repute in which they are generally held. The mea- ) 

. sures, indeed, of this national establishment in every respect are 

* liberal, enterprising, and complete, and we most cordially invoke | 
the success which such measures are intitled to secure. 













































THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


** NEARLY seven hundred copies of Banny Cornwa.t's new poem, “ Marcian 
Colonna”, were sold the day it was published ; nor can we wonder at the avi- 
dity with which his high poetical effusions are received. 

Covent-garden Theatre will close for the season on the [7th inst., after one 

~ of the most disastrous campaigns it has ever experienced. The precise period at 
which Drury-lane will shut up has not been mentioned ; but if bad houses are 
at all calculated to precipitate that event, it is near at hand. 

Some unpleasant proceedings have taken place in the Court of Chancery, on 
the subject of the “* Young Quaker,” which Miss Kexty applied for permission 
to play on her recent benefit. Mr. Moaats, the proprietor of the Haymarket, 
to whom this manuscript comedy is assigned, could not comply with ber re- 
quest, from the arrangements, we hear, of. his own approaching season, Miss 
Ketty, however, unconscious of the particular rights she was infringing, con- 
tinued to announce the comedy, till Mr. Morais, to protect those rights, had 
recourse to measures which, in every point of view, we sincerely regret. 

The HaymarkefTheatre will re-bpen on the 10th inst., with a numerous and 
effective company, consisting of Messrs, C. Keuaie, Liston, Terry, Jones, 
Durusert, J. Rugstat, Connor, &c. and Mrs. C. Kemsie, Mrs. Gress, Mrs. 

. Marpyn, and Mrs. Liston. Mr. and Mrs. Baker, and Mr. WiLt1ams, are 

engaged from Bath, with Mrs. Green from Worthing; and the season promis- 
es, in talent and activity, to rival the most fortunate of its predecessors. 
Mr. Prancee, the ingenious duthor of “ Amoroso,” and Mr. Kexty, the 

» Portsmouth manager, are in treaty with Mr. Evtistow for the Olympic Theatre, 

- gt arent of fifteen hundred pounds for the season. 

‘The East London Theatre, we understand, is likely to be taken by Mr. 

Usnen, the celebrated Clown. 

















